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NEWS AND NOTES 





@ Berlin 

Agreement reached by the four occupying powers 
on May 4 for the lifting of the restrictions on Berlin 
was welcomed by Secretary-General Trygve Lie as a 
great step forward for-peace and for the strengthening 
of the United Nations. (See page 474.) 


@ Indonesia 

Consultations between delegations of the Nether- 
lands and of the Republic of Indonesia in Batavia 
resulted in agreement, announced on May 7, on:im- 
portant points at issue between them, including the 
cessation of guerrilla warfare and the return of the 
Republican Government to Jogjakarta. (See page 
477.) Earlier the United Nations Commission for 
Indonesia had emphasized the urgent need of a politi- 
cal settlement in a report on the military situation 
up to April 11. (See page 478.) 


e Trials of Clerics 

Concluding action after one of the fullest debates 
in its history, the General Assembly expressed “deep 
concern” at the grave accusations made against Hun- 
gary and Bulgaria in connection with the trials of 
Cardinal Mindszenty and other church leaders. The 
Assembly cited the human rights provisions of the 
Charter, and “most urgently” drew the attention of 
the two Governments to their obligations under the 
peace treaties. The resolution also provided to retain 
the matter on the agenda of the Assembly. Voting on 
the resolution was 34 for, 6 against with 9 absten- 
tions. (See page 480.) 


e Italian Colonies 

So many and so conflicting were the proposals 
presented on the future of the former Italian colo- 
nies, that the First Committee.on May 9 decided to 
appoint a 16-nation sub-committee to examine them. 
This sub-committee was directed to report to the 
full Committee by May 12, with a single resolution 
on the question. 

Before appointing this subsidiary body the First 
Committee heard a revised U.S.S.R. proposal on the 
disposition of the territories, providing for a five-year 
United Nations trusteeship over Libya and Eritrea, 
and one of ten years’ duration over Somaliland. The 
U.S.S.R. also called for advisory councils consisting 
of nine members to assist the United Nations admin- 
istrator of each territory. 

(Summaries of earlier proposals and views pre- 
sented to the Committee appear on page 497.) 
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© Inquiry Into Bernadotte Assassination 

A special Israel military court has found that it 
could not be established with any degree of certainty 
that the assassination of Count Folke Bernadotte was 
carried out on orders of the “Stern Group,” which 
accordingly must be given the benefit of doubt. While 
accepting the finding, the Government of Israel, how- 
ever, does not consider the case closed. (See page 


488.) 


e Violation of Human Rights 

Measures which prevent or coerce the wives of 
citizens of other nationalities from leaving their coun- 
try of origin with their husbands or in order to join 
them abroad, are not in conformity with the Charter. 
When those measures refer to the wives of persons 
belonging to foreign diplomatic missions, or of mem- 
bers of their families or retinue, they are contrary 
to courtesy, to diplomatic practices and to the prin- 
ciple of reciprocity, and are likely to impair friendly 
relations among nations. This was the effect of the 
Assembly’s resolution completing action on the com- 
plaint initiated by Chile. The resolution recommend- 
ed the Government of the U.S.S.R. to withdraw mea- 
sures of such a nature which it has adopted. The 
resolution was passed by 39 for, 6 against and 11 
abstentions on April 25. 


@ New Assistant Secretary-General 

The resignation of Arkady A. Sobolev, Assistant 
Secretary-General in charge of Security Council Af- 
fairs since February 1946, was announced by Secre- 
tary-General Trygve Lie on April 28. At the same 
time Mr. Lie announced the appointment of Kon- 
stantin E. Zinchenko, First Counsellor and Secretary- 
General of the permanent delegation of the U.S.S.R. 
to the United Nations, to succeed Mr. Sobolev. (See 


page 476.) 


@ Measures to Forestall Recession 
What has gone wrong with the extensive plans de- 
vised in 1944-45 for an expanding world economy 
and for maintaining full employment? The Employ- 
ment and Economic Stability Sub-Commission, at its 
third session at Lake Success, called for a fresh stock- 
taking now of methods on international co-operation 
as they affect employment conditions. Among other 
aspects of such a review, the charters of the Interna- 
tional Bank and of the Fund might be reexamined in 
the light of experience, the Sub-Commission recom- 
mended. It also commented on domestic measures 
(Continued on page 525) 
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United Nations representatives of the four occupying powers of Germany in happy 
mood after agreement was reached on the lifting of restrictions on Berlin. Left to 
right: Sir Alexander Cadogan, United Kingdom; Yakov A. Malik, U.S.S.R.; Dr. Philip 


C. Jessup, United States; and Jean Chauvel, France. 


Lifting of Berlin Blockade: 
‘Great Step Forward for Peace’ 


Agreement for lifting the restrictions on communi- 
cations, transportation, and trade with Berlin was 
reached by the four occupying powers on May 4. 
Thus, in Secretary-General Trygve Lie’s words, a 
great step forward was taken for peace and for 
strengthening the United Nations. 

More than seven months earlier—on September 
29, 1948— it was a gloomy occasion when France, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States drew the 
attention of the Security Council to the “serious situa- 
tion” which had arisen in Berlin. 

These three powers alleged that the unilateral im- 
position by the U.S.S.R. of restrictions on transport 
and communications between the Western Zones of 
Occupation in Germany and Berlin was contrary to 
the Soviet Union’s obligations under Article 2 of the 
Charter and created a threat to the peace within the 
meaning of Chapter VII. They requested the Security 
Council to consider the question at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. 
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The U.S.S.R., on the other hand, denied the allega- 
tions and the Council’s competence to deal with the 
matter. It also contended that the measures taken 
by the Soviet Union were the result of currency 
reforms of the three other powers which threatened 
the Soviet Zone with economic collapse. 

Despite opposition by the U.S.S.R. and the Ukrain- 
ian S.S.R., the three-power complaint was included 
in the Council’s agenda on October 5, whereupon 
these two delegations stated that they would not par- 
ticipate in the consideration of the question on the 
ground that placing it on the agenda was a violation 
of Article 107 of the Charter. The Council com- 
menced discussion the next day and continued on 
October 15, 19, and 22. 

Meanwhile, representatives of the six “neutral” 
members of the Council—Argentina, Belgium, Can- 
ada, China, Colombia, and Syria—held informal talks 
for the purpose of analyzing the Berlin situation and 
to consider ways and means of suggesting a peaceful 
solution. 
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On October 22, they presented a joint draft resolu- 
tion calling on the four occupying powers immediate- 
ly and simultaneously to remove the restrictions; to 
hold an immediate meeting of the four military gov- 
ernors in order to arrange for the unification of cur- 
rency in Berlin; and subsequently to reopen negotia- 
tions in the Council of Foreign Ministers “on all out- 
standing problems concerning Germany as a whole.” 


Three days later this draft resolution received nine 
votes in favor and two against, but since one of the 
negative votes was that of a permanent member—the 
U.S.S.R.—it was not adopted. 


Although no further action was taken in the Coun- 
cil, the question remained on the list of matters of 
which the Council was seized. 


Efforts Outside Council 


The next development came from outside the Coun- 
cil on November 13, when Dr. Herbert V. Evatt, of 
Australia, President of the General Assembly, then 
meeting in Paris, and Secretary-General Lie jointly 
asked the four powers to resolve the Berlin question 
in the light of the Assembly’s unanimous appeal of 
November 3 for a renewal of efforts to compose Great 
Power differences and establish lasting peace. 


Dr. Evatt and Mr. Lie also urged full and active 
support for the mediation efforts being carried on by 
Dr. Juan A. Bramuglia, of Argentina, then President 
of the Security Council, who in connection with this 
undertaking had asked the Secretary-General to make 
a currency study. 


When the replies were received, Dr. Evatt and 
Mr. Lie noted with satisfaction that in one way or 
another they indicated the desire of the four powers 
to reach a settlement in the spirit of the Assembly’s 
resolution of November 3, and hoped that this “com- 
mon desire” would soon find expression in further at- 
tempts for settlement. 


Meanwhile, on November 20, Dr. Bramuglia ad- 
dressed five questions on the currency problem to the 
occupying powers and, ten days later, as a result of 
the replies he received, put forward a plan for solving 
it. Accepted on December 1, this plan called for a 
technical committee of financial experts nominated 
by the six “neutral” members of the Council to dis- 
cuss ways and means of establishing a single currency 
in Berlin under four-power control and to make rec- 
ommendations. 


After several weeks of long and detailed discussions 
on currency and trade problems, this committee sub- 
mitted a lengthy confidential report on February 11, 
1949, which was made public by the President of the 
Council a month later. The committee was unable 
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to arrive at a solution acceptable to both sides, how- 
ever, and its report was never taken up by the Council. 


Negotiations Leading to Agreement 


First intimation that a break in the East-West dead- 
lock over Berlin might soon be expected came late 
in April when newspapers reported that informal con- 
versations had been held on the subject by two repre- 
sentatives to the General Assembly, Yakov A. Malik, 
Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs and Vice-Chair- 
man of the U.S.S.R. delegation, and Dr. Philip C. 
Jessup, Ambassador-at-Large, a member of the Un- 
ited States delegation. 


Representatives of the other powers were soon 
brought into the negotiations, and a formal announce- 
ment followed quickly. On May 4, at 2:30 p.m., a 
spokesman for the four powers made known that all 
the problems arising in connection with the situation 
had been discussed and that agreement had been 
reached on all main questions of principle. Certain 
details were still under consideration, but within a 
half-hour it was further announced that these also 
had been cleared up and that a communique embody- 
ing the agreement would be issued simultaneously in 
the four states at 8 a.m. (New York time) the next 
day, May 5. 

At that exact hour, then, a letter from the repre- 
sentatives of France, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States was handed to Secretary-General Lie, 
asking him to bring to the attention of the members 
of the Security Council “the fact that our Govern- 
ments have concluded an agreement with the Govern- 
ment of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics pro- 
viding for the lifting of the restrictions which have 
been imposed on communications, transportation, and 
trade with Berlin.” 


Official Communique 


A copy of the communique was enclosed, and it 
announced that the four Governments had reached 
the following agreement: 


e All the restrictions imposed since March 1, 1948, 
by the Government of the U.S.S.R. on communica- 
tions, transportation, and trade between Berlin and 
the Western Zones of Germany and between the East- 
ern Zone and the Western Zones will be removed on 
May 12, 1949. 


e All the restrictions imposed since March 1, 1948, 
by the Governments of France, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States, or any one of them, on com- 
munciations, transportation, and trade between Berlin 
and the Eastern Zone and between the Western and 
Eastern Zones of Germany will also be removed on 
May 12, 1949. 
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Welcoming the agreement, Secretary-General Lie 
said that it opened the way to new efforts for a settle- 


NEW ASSISTANT SECRETARY-GENERAL 





Arkady A. Soboley 


A development of considerable 
importance to the Secretariat took 
place on April 28 when Secretary- 
General Trygve Lie announced the 
resignation of Arkady A. Sobolev 
and the appointment of Konstantin 
E. Zinchenko as Assistant Secretary- 
General in charge of Security Coun- 
cil Affairs. 


Mr. Sobolev had left Lake Suc- 
cess on January 21 on an urgent 
visit to Moscow where his son had 
fallen seriously ill. Later, it was 
learned that the health of both Mr. 
and Mrs. Sobolev was unsatisfactory 
and that he would not be able to 
return for a considerable time. His 
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e Eleven days subsequent to the removal of the 
restrictions, namely, on May 23, 1949, a meeting of 
the Council of Foreign Ministers will be convened 
in Paris to consider questions relating to Germany 
and problems arising out of the situation in Berlin, 
including also the question of currency in Berlin. 


ment of the German problem, “one of the main causes 
of the Great Power differences which have so far 
hampered the work of the United Nations.” 

Mr. Lie was especially happy that the agreement 
had been reached through the agency of representa- 
tives to the United Nations. He paid tribute to all 





the members of delegations who had taken part, par- 


Minister Malik. 





resignation was then communicated 
through Andrei A. Gromyko, Dep- 
uty Foreign Minister and Chairman 
of the U.S.S.R. delegation to the 
General Assembly. 


When Mr. Sobolev was appointed 
in February 1946 to head the De- 
partment of Security Council Af- 
fairs, he brought to his task a dis- 
tinguished scientific and diplomatic 
background. Born in 1903, he grad- 
uated in electrical engineering at 
Leningrad in 1930. For the next 
nine years he was engaged in re- 
search on the development of power 
plant equipment. In 1936 he was a 
member of the U.S.S.R. delegation 
to the World Power Plant Confer- 
ence in Washington. Mr. Sobolev 
then began a diplomatic career and 
was appointed Secretary-General of 
the Foreign Ministry in the first 
year of his service. He went to Lon- 
don as Counsellor with the rank of 
Minister in 1942 and was a member 
of the U.S.S.R. delegations to Dum- 
barton Oaks and to San Francisco. 
From June 1945 he served as Chiet 
Political Advisor to Marshal Zhu- 
kov, Commander of the Soviet Oc- 
cupation Zone of Germany. In that 
capacity he participated in the Pots- 
dam Conference. 

As Assistant Secretary-General, 
Mr. Sobolev proved his conspicuous 
ability and won the respect of his 
colleagues in the Secretariat. 


Mr. Zinchenko, the new Assistant 
Secretary-General, was born in 


1909 in Yeisk of the Krasnodar 
region in the U.S.S.R. He graduated 
in 1931 from the Mining Academy 
of Moscow and in 1938 received the 
scientific degree of “candidate of 
technical sciences.” He’ has been in 












ticularly Ambassador Jessup and Deputy Foreign 





Konstantin E. Zinchenko 


the Foreign Ministry of the U.S.S.R. 
since 1940. For two years, between 
1942 and 1944, he was Counsellor 
of the Soviet Embassy in London, 
and then, from 1945 to 1948, 
headed successively the Press Bu- 
reau, the Second European Divi- 
sion, and the Latin American Divi- 
sion of the Foreign Ministry. Since 
June 1948 he has been First Coun- 
sellor and Secretary-General of the 
permanent delegation of the U.S.S.R. 
to the United Nations, holding the 
rank of Minister Plenipotentiary and 
Envoy Extraordinary. Mr. Zin- 
chenko is married and has a young 
daughter. 
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Left: Dr. N. S. Blom, Vice-Chairman; Dr. J. H. van Royen, Chairman, and Dr. J. J. 
van de Velde, of the Netherlands delegation. Right: Dr. Ali Sastroamidjojo, Vice- 


Chairman; Dr. Mohammed Roem, Chairman, and Dr. Leimena, of the Republican 


delegation. 


AGREEMENT IN INDONESIA 


Important Results Achieved in Consultations 


Signifying agreement on impor- 
tant points at issue between them— 
including the cessation of guerrilla 
warfare and the return of the Re- 
publican Government to Jogjakarta 
—statements were made to the 
United Nations Commission for In- 
donesia at Batavia on May 7 by 
the Chairmen of the delegations of 
the Netherlands and of the Repub- 
lic of Indonesia. 


The two statements had been 
agreed on by the parties in consulta- 
tion and were formally confirmed 
and accepted at the Commission 
meeting. The delegations were 
warmly congratulated by Chairman 
H. Merle Cochran. 


The two statements 
follows: 

Dr. Mohammed Roem: “As Chair- 
man of the Republican delegation, 
I am authorized by President Su- 
karno and Vice-President Moham- 
med Hatta to give their personal 
assurances that they favor, in con- 
formity with the Security Council’s 
resolution of January 28, 1949, and 
its directive of March 23: 

“1. Issuance of an order to Re- 
publican armed adherents to cease 
guerrilla warfare; 

“2. Co-operation in restoration 
of peace and maintenance of law 
and order; and 


“3. Participation in a round table 
conference at The Hague with a 
view ‘to accelerate unconditional 
transfer of real and complete sov- 


read as 
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ereignty to the United States of 
Indonesia. 


“President Sukarno and _ Vice- 
President Hatta undertake that they 
will urge adoption of such a policy 
by the Government of the Republic 
of Indonesia as soon as possible 
after its restoration to Jogjakarta.” 

Dr. J. H. van Royen: “1. The Neth- 
erlands delegation is authorized to 
state that, in view of the undertak- 
ing just announced by Dr. Mo- 
hammed Roem, it agrees to the 
return of the Republican Govern- 
ment to Jogjakarta. 


“The Netherlands delegation 
agrees further to the setting up of 
one or more joint committees, under 
the auspices of the United Nations 
Commission for Indonesia, for such 
purposes as: 


“(a) to make necessary investi- 
gations and preparations preliminary 
to the return of the Republican 
Government to Jogjakarta; and 


“(b) to study and advise on 
measures to be taken in order to 
effectuate cessation of guerrilla war- 
fare and co-operation in the restora- 
tion of peace and in the maintenance 
of law and order. 


“2. The Netherlands Government 
agrees that the Republican Govern- 
ment shall be free and facilitated to 
exercise its appropriate functions in 
an area consisting of the residency 
of Jogjakarta and that this is a step 
taken in light of the Security Coun- 





cil’s directive of March 23, 1949. 


“3. The Netherlands Govern- 
ment reaffirms its willingness to in- 
sure immediate discontinuance of 
all military operations and to release 
immediately and unconditionally all 
political prisoners arrested by them. 
since December 17, 1948, in the 
Republic of Indonesia. 


“4. Without prejudice to the right 
of self-determination of the Indone- 
sian peoples as recognized by the 
Linggadjati and -Renville principles, 
the Netherlands Government will re- 
frain from establishment of recog- 
nition of negaras or daerahs on ter- 
ritory under Republican control 
prior to December 19, 1948, and 
from expansion of negaras and 
daerahs affecting the said territory. 


“5. The Netherlands Government 
favor the existence of a Republican 
state to take its place in the United 
States of Indonesia. When a pro- 
visional representative body for the 
whole of Indonesia is to be estab- 
lished and .it consequently becomes 
necessary to determine the number 
of representatives from the Repub- 
lic to the said body, this number will 
be one half of the total membership 
exclusive of the Republic’s mem- 
bership. 


“6. Consonant with the intent of 
the Security Council’s ruling of 
March 23, 1949, on the subject of 
‘the proposed round table confer- 
ence at The Hague to the end that 

(Continued on page 532) 
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Fighting in Indonesia 


Commission Reports on Military Position 


The need for an early political settlement is emphasized again by the 
United Nations Commission for Indonesia in a report on the military 
situation covering the period from its last report on January 24 
to April 11. Based on information from the Commission’s military ob- 
servers, the report describes the situation in six areas—North, Central, 
and South Sumatra, and West, Central, and East Java—and the position 
of the military observers. (Jt was transmitted to the Security Council, of 
course, prior to the agreement reported on page 477.) 

The Commission draws five main conclusions, as follows: 

e Throughout a great part of the former Republican territory, the 
Netherlands controls only the main towns and roads. In areas of West 
Java and East Java which were under Netherlands control prior to 
December 19 there are concentrations of Republican forces. 

e Hostilities have continued in Java and Sumatra. While there have 
been variations in the scale of guerrilla activities in different areas, there 
has not been any major change in the overall volume. There were military 
operations involving at least 200 men on each side. In such encounters, 
modern weapons were used by both sides. 

e@ There has been a tendency in some areas towards fragmentation of 
the guerrilla units. In addition to regular Republican Army units, there 
are such forces as Darul Islam, small armed bands of communists, ex- 
tremist irregulars, and plain bandit groups. 

e The population of Indonesia is being subjected to hardships because 
of civilian casualties in the course of hostilities; in some areas the main- 
tenance of kaw and order continues to be unsatisfactory, and there is 
lack of personal security. Although economic conditions have improved 
in some areas, in others there are serious shortages. In areas not under 
Netherlands control, there is a most acute shortage of medical supplies 
and, in some cases, of medical personnel. The representative of the In- 
ternational Red Cross for Southeastern Asia has been requested to 
furnish the Commission with all possible advice and assistance. 

e@ “It appears to the Commission,” concludes the report, “that economic 
recovery, the restoration of law and order, and the cessation of human 
suffering can be achieved only if there is an early overall political settle- 
ment.” 


considered by the local Nether- 
lands commander to be free for un- 
escorted movement. 


The report describes the military 
position as follows: 


Sumatra There has been sporadic guerrilla 
activity of varying intensity, regular 
patrolling, and some clearing ac- 
tion by Netherlands forces. 


In North Sumatra, most move- 
ments between localities controlled 
by the Netherlands are carried out 






by escorted convoys which are sub- 
jected to occasional attacks. It was 
in this area that a United Nations 
jeep was attacked on March 18, 
and two military observers were 
wounded (see the BULLETIN, vol. 
VI, no. 8). At that time the Medan- 
Brastagi road, used by the jeep, was 
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Conditions in the Sidikalang area 
were quiet during January and early 
February, but there was a small 
attack by guerrillas on the town of 
Sidikalang on the night of Feb- 
ruary 22. Sniping at convoys com- 
menced about this time, and guer- 
rilla activities increased after March 








5. Netherlands infantry, assisted by 
a Mustang aircraft, made a success- 
ful attack on a guerrilla post on 
February 25, while in the attacks 
by the guerrillas light machine-guns 
and rifles were used. 


In Central Sumatra there has been 
further fighting, which has resulted 
in the destruction of houses and 
villages and has caused casualties 
and considerable hardship among the 
population. Many roads in the area 
are unsafe. Netherlands troops oc- 
cupied Painan on the coast without 
opposition. 


Throughout South Sumatra, guer- 
rilla activities have been on a re- 
stricted scale, and two areas — 
Palambang and Lampang—are en- 
tirely quiet. 


Java 


Considerable forces of the Repub- 
lican Siliwangi Division are in the 
Bandung area of West Java. Nether- 
lands sources reported that five bat- 
talions had agreed to co-operate with 
them, but in fact only one had 
agreed, through the Pasundan Gov- 
ernment, to a truce. The other bat- 
talions, the Commission reports, ap- 
pear to have decided against further 
negotiation. 


The situation in West Java is 
further confused by the presence 
of forces of Darul Islam, a fanati- 
cal armed Moslem _ organization 
which is terrorizing large areas and 
is hostile to both Dutch and Republi- 
can forces. There has been fighting 
between Republican guerrillas and 
this group. There are also smal 
bands of armed extremists under the 
influence of Tan Malaka. At any 
time, the Commission reports, the 
minor operations between the Dutch 
and the Siliwangi troops may assume 
more serious proportions. 


Because of restrictions imposed 
by the Netherlands Army Head- 
quarters in Batavia, the Commis- 
sion is unable to observe any part 
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of the West Java area other than 
Bantam. 

Throughout Central Java, guer- 
rilla activity continues, and Nether- 
lands forces are engaged in extensive 
patrolling and in clearing actions. 
In the greater part of this area 
Netherlands forces control only the 
main towns and roads, 

The report gives details of several 
military actions in the Jogjakarta 
area. These included a Republican 
attack on Jogjakarta on March 1, 
when a guerrilla force estimated by 
the local Netherlands military com- 
mand at 1,500 reached positions near 
the centre of the city and was driven 
off after some hours by Netherlands 
troops, using armored cars and light 
tanks. A number of machine guns 
of modern design and some ammuni- 
tion were captured by the Nether- 
lands forces. 

Another action on March 8 was 
witnessed by the Commission’s sen- 
ior military assistants. Two Nether- 
lands rifle companies used three-inch 
mortars and artillery and were sup- 
ported by four P-40 aircraft and 
two Austers. Netherlands military 
authorities described this as “clear- 
ing action.” 

On March 10, approximately 300 
Netherlands paratroopers, three rifle 
companies with aircraft and sup- 
porting troops carried out an attack 
on Wonosari and Gading. The town 
of Wonosari was occupied the same 
day and appears undamaged. AIl- 
though the Dutch expected large 
concentrations of forces, opposition 
was very light. The Chairman of 
the Republican delegation asked the 
Commission to investigate this at- 
tack and to protest to the Security 
Council “against renewed Dutch 
aggression showing utter contempt 
of the Security Council’s resolution.” 


On March 13 and 18, clearing ac- 
tions were carried out by a Nether- 
lands rifle company with support 
troops, which encountered well- 
equipped guerrilla forces. Republi- 
can sources said that the Netherlands 
forces used small arms and mortars 
indiscriminately, thus killing or 
wounding many civilians and de- 
stroying houses. 

In one East Java area, which is 
under Netherlands control, guerrilla 
activity is decreasing, the Commis- 
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sion says. At other points, Nether- 
lands forces have increased their 
patrol and sweeping activities after 
the arrival of fresh troops from Hol- 
land. Guerrilla activities have con- 
tinued, and convoys continue to be 
attacked. On March 8, Netherlands 
forces used four aircraft to bomb 
and strafe Republican positions in 
support of an infantry sweep. 


Position of Military Observers 


The Commission reports that there 
has been no basic change in the 
conditions under which its military 
observers observe and report on 
current developments. No reply has 
yet been received to the questions 
put to the Netherlands authorities, 
as reported by the Commission on 
March 1, in order to obtain informa- 
tion that would enable the observers 
to discharge their duties more effec- 
tively. 

Although local Netherlands mili- 
tary commanders have been general- 
ly co-operative, some teams of ob- 
servers are not obtaining full co- 
operation. The Commission was par- 
ticularly concerned that the team 
stationed at Bandung, capital of 
Pasundan, was informed on April 7 
that in accordance with orders is- 
sued by the Netherlands Com- 
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mander-in-Chief, its members, while 
free to perform their duties in the 
newly occupied territory of Bantam, 
were not to be given the same privil- 
eges in any other part of West 
Java. This action, the Commission 
reports, prevents the team from ob- 
serving and reporting on events 
in Pasundan where large Republi- 
can forces are located. 


While the observers are, in gen- 
eral, freely in touch with the popu- 
lation, some teams have reported 
that in certain areas the people 
are reluctant to give them informa- 
tion. This is attributed to the fact 
that some persons whom military 
observers have interviewed have 
been visited and warned by local 
Dutch authorities. 

“If the activities of military ob- 
servers are restricted,” the Commis- 
sion adds, “their information can- 
not serve as a reliable basis for the 
Commission’s work. The Commis- 
sion has contacted the Netherlands 
delegation with regard to these mat- 
ters.” 

Except as mentioned, however, the 
observer teams have been able to 
observe in territory occupied by the 
Netherlands prior to December 19, 
1948, as well as in territory occupied 
since that date. 
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Human Rights and Clerics’ Trials 


Bulgaria, Hungary Reminded of Their Obligations 


The subject of the trials of church leaders in Hungary and Bulgaria was marked by 
vehement debates as it passed through two committees to the plenary meetings. The 
first part of the discussion was covered in the Bulletin of May 1. The Assembly’s 
final action is treated in this issue. The question will be revived at the next session. 


To their obligations under the peace treaties, in- 
cluding the provisions relating to human rights, the 
General Assembly has “most urgently” drawn the at- 
tention of the Governments of Hungary and Bulgaria. 
Expressing deep concern at the grave charges made 
against these countries in relation to the trials of Car- 
dinal Mindszenty and other church men, the Assem- 
bly decided to retain this question on the agenda of 
its next session. 

With this action the Assembly concluded on April 
30 its consideration of one of the most vehemently 
argued questions in its current session. The resolution, 
which had been initiated by Bolivia, was passed by a 
roll-call vote of 34 for, 6 against, with 9 abstentions. 

Earlier, in the ad hoc Political Committee, the same 
resolution had been accepted by an identical majority. 
The Committee rejected all the amendments proposed. 

Before the general debate on the subject began in 
the Committee, Australia proposed that Hungary and 
Bulgaria be invited to participate in the discussion. 
To this Bolivia proposed the addition of the Holy 
See, the State of Israel and the interested Christian 
churches. This was, however, withdrawn later, and the 
Australian proposal was adopted. The invitation was 
transmitted to the two governments but no replies 
were received until the Committee had completed ac- 
tion on April 22. A day later, however, the Hungarian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Laszlo Rajk, cabled de- 
clining the invitation on the ground that the Com- 
mittee’s action was “an unlawful intervention in the 
internal affairs of Hungary.” 

The Foreign Minister declared that Mindszenty was 
tried for high treason and illegal currency transactions, 
that an independent Hungarian tribunal pronounced 
judgment under the laws of the Hungarian Republic, 
and the trial therefore did not come within the juris- 
diction of the United Nations. He stressed that the 
Mindszenty trial and judgment not only did not vio- 
late the fundamental human rights and freedom of 
religion, but that on the contrary the punishment of 
the crimes committed by Mindszenty was an obliga- 
tion which the Hungarian Government was bound in 
virtue of the Peace Treaty to fulfill. 
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Four days later, Vassil Kolaroff, Minister for For- 
eign Affairs of the People’s Republic of Bulgaria, 
likewise cabled declining to participate. He considered 
that the Committee’s decision was interference with 
Bulgaria’s internal affairs, and stated that his Govern- 
ment would consider any decision whatsoever made by 
the United Nations or its organs on the substance of 
this question as null and void. 


The charges made by Bolivia and Australia and 
supported by the United States of America were un- 
founded. They constituted, he said, a hostile act 
against Bulgaria and were obviously motivated by 
aims which bear no relation to the safeguarding of 
peace and the development of co-operation between 
peoples toward which the People’s Republic of Bul- 
garia was directing its efforts. 


Defense of Mindszenty 


Presenting Bolivia’s position, Dr. Costa du Rels 
dwelt on two main topics: the record of Cardinal 
Mindszenty, and the character of the trial itself. 

Cardinal Mindszenty, Dr. Costa du Rels said, was 
a patriot and an ardent anti-fascist. When the Nazis 
took over Hungary, a “simple village priest” named 
Josef Pehm had showed his courage by changing his 
Germanic name to that of his native village — Minds- 
zenty. Reciting the Cardinal’s anti-Nazi activities, Dr. 
Costa du Rels declared “that proud man” who 
had borne insults and humiliation, who had been 
persecuted by the Nazis in 1944 and thrown into 
prison by them, was now being branded as a fascist 
by the Communists. The present Hungarian Govern- 
ment had gone further; it charged Mindszenty with 
seeking to “disqualify citizens of Jewish origin from 
holding public office by depriving them of their po- 
litical righs.” Yet it was a well-known fact, Dr. Costa 
du Rels said, that throughout the Nazi occupation, 
Mindszenty had protected Jews from Nazi barbarism, 
as proved by a spokesman for Hungarian Jews, who 
had expressed the hope that the gratitude of the Jews 
would some day reach the Primate in his prison cell. 

When the People’s Government had seized power 
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in Hungary, said Dr. Costa du Rels, it had directed 
its intrigues and persecutions toward breaking the 
united front of the Catholic Evangelical and Reformed 
Churches. The Cardinal faced his persecutors reso- 
lutely. His pastoral letters reflected the nobility of 
his soul and the tenacity with which he waged his 
struggle for truth. Forty days after his last pastoral 
letter — in which the Cardinal professed his duty to 
God, to the Church, and to his native land — he 
was arrested by order of the Minister of the Interior. 


Half an hour before his arrest, continued Dr. Costa 
du Rels, the Cardinal had time to write on the back 








Observance in Bulgaria and Hungary of Human Rights 
and Fundamental Freedoms 

The General Assembly, 

Considering that one of the purposes of the United 
Nations is to achieve international co-operation in pro- 
moting and encouraging respect for human rights and 
fundamental freedoms for all, without distinction as to 
race, sex, language or religion, 

Considering that the Governments of Bulgaria and 
Hungary have been accused, before the General As- 
sembly, of acts contrary to the purposes of the United 
Nations and to their obligations under the peace treaties 
to ensure to all persons within their respective jurisdic- 
tions the enjoyment of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms, 

1. Expresses its deep concern at the grave accusations 
made against the Governments of Bulgaria and Hun- 
gary regarding the suppression of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms in those countries; 

2. Notes with satisfaction that steps have been taken 
by several States signatories to the peace treaties with 
Bulgaria and Hungary regarding these accusations and 
expresses the hope that measures will be diligently 
applied in accordance with the treaties, in order to 
ensure respect for human rights and fundamental 
freedoms; 

3. Most urgently draws the attention of the Govern- 
ments of Bulgaria and Hungary to their obligations 
under the peace treaties, including the obligation to 
co-operate in the settlement of all these questions; and 

4. Decides to retain the question on the agenda of 
the fourth regular session of the General Assembly of 
the United Nations. 





































of an envelope: (a) “I have not been involved in any 
conspiracy (b) I shall never renounce my position, 
(c) I shall not make any declaration or confessions, 
(d) however, if it should be said or written that I 
have recognized certain facts or renounced my func- 
tions or position and furthermore if my own signa- 
ture be shown as proof of that, this should be con- 
sidered as a sign of human weakness and as of now 
I declare it null and void.” 

Dr. Costa due Rels reviewed several events of 
political significance which preceded the Cardinal’s 
arrest and described the methods of the state polliti- 
cal police in furthering suppressive measures against 
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religious organizations as similar to those used by 
the Gestapo and OGPU. It was clear, he added, that 
the activities of the Cardinal had been confined to 
those proper to his position as a prelate, and that the 
police had tried to “separate the prelate from the 
man” in order to heap upon the latter charges falling 
within the scope of the penal code rather than in 
the realm of politics. 

Intimating that the “spontaneous confessions se- 
cured from accused persons resulted from “persua- 
sive” instruction and “directed proofs,” Dr. Costa du 
Rels said that the Cardinal had been subjected to 
physical and psychological inflictions resembling the 
tortures of the Middle Ages. 

The Bolivian representative also claimed that the 
People’s Tribunal which tried the Cardinal was not 
a judicial organ but a political one, since its mem- 
bers are chosen by political parties. 

Bolivia’s appraisal of the Cardinal’s record and 
character received support from Cuba and other 
members but it was strongly challenged by opposi- 
tion speakers in committee and plenary meetings. 


The Case Against Mindszenty 


Jan Drohojowski, of Poland, opened his attack on 
the Cardinal by stating that he had been tried solely 
for his crimes just as any Hungarian citizen would 
be, and not as a high Church dignitary. Mindszenty, 
said Mr. Drohojowski, in 1942 had warmly praised 
Japansese soldiers and aviators. Moreover, in a book 
entitled “Mother” he had stressed the grandeur of 
Italy due, according to him, to the influence of Mus- 
solini, and “had given his blessing” to the Hitlerite 
race theory. In June 1947, the prelate had discounted 
estimates of the number of Jews exterminated in 
Hungary by saying that “only 500,000 were Hun- 
garian.” 

The Ukrainian representative, Vadim P. Kova- 
lenko, charged that the Cardinal had directed a secret 
organization aimed at overthrowing the existing Hun- 
garian regime by force, at re-establishing the Haps- 
burg monarchy, and at including the new Hungary 
in a monarchist federation of Central Europe. This 
federation, he said, would have been headed by Otto 
of Hapsburg. The conspirators had counted on a 
third world war which would have allowed victorious 
American troops to occupy Hungary and to establish 
a provisional government headed by Cardinal Minds- 
zenty which was later to make way for Otto of Haps- 
burg. Mr. Kovalenko further asserted that the ground- 
work of this conspiracy was laid as early as 1945, 
immediately after the liberation of Hungary. Contacts 
abroad had been established not only with Hun- 
garian monarchist refugees but also with the United 
States State Department. Within Hungary he had in- 
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trigued with members of the American and British 
missions. Detailed plans for an army uprising were 
part of a program of immediate action, which also 
included a plan for the coronation of Otto of Haps- 
burg with the famous crown of St. Stephen. 

In 1947, Mr. Kovalenko continued, Mindszenty 
visited Canada and the United States in order to 
further the conspiracy. He met Otto of Hapsburg 
and was introduced by Cardinal Spellman to the 
United States Secretary of the Army, Kenneth Royall, 
and arranged to maintain close and secret relations 
with the new United States Minister in Hungary, Mr. 
Chapin. On June 12, 1948, Mr. Kovalenko alleged, 
Mindszenty personally approached President Truman 
in an attempt to persuade the United States Govern- 
ment to prepare for military intervention in Hungary. 
Mindszenty, according to the records of the trial, of 
correspondence secured by the Hungarian Govern- 
ment, and by his own confession, had entered into 
this conspiracy and also had engaged repeatedly in 
black-market operations in currency. 

Dr. Houdek, of Czechoslovakia, charged that the 
Cardinal “had found it possible” to come to terms 
with the Nazis, and only when his personal comfort 
had been threatened by the proposed confiscation of 
the Episcopal Palace in Budapest had he taken a 
stand against the fascist regime. In those circumstances 
it was only natural that the Cardinal, who had always 
supported everything that was reactionary, had been 
unable to become a friend of the new democratic re- 
gime in Hungary. 

Although the Government of Hungary had been 
eager to reach agreement with the Catholic Church 
and had allocated substantial sums for church subsi- 
dies, the Cardinal had conducted a violent campaign 
of opposition to the Government, Dr. Houdek main- 
tained. In published messages he had urged Catholics 
to oppose the land reforms and to refuse to read 
Government newspapers and hear broadcasts, and 
had encouraged the persecution of members of the 
clergy and laity for co-operation with the Commun- 
ists. Referring to press reports of the trial, Dr. Hou- 
dek said that if the sensational element were dis- 
counted, those reports offered a fairly good picture 
of the facts. As for the Yellow and Black Books, they 
were published by the Hungarian Government in 
order to provide world public opinion with correct 
and unbiased information on the trial. 

Yakov A. Malik, of the U.S.S.R., traced the his- 
tory of the “plot directed by Cardinal Mindszenty” 
to the plan for a “reactionary Catholic Danubian fed- 
eration” which he said originated with Otto of Haps- 
burg as far back as 1942. The Vatican, Mr. Malik 
asserted, was actively interested in this plan and ex- 
pressed the hope that such a federation might be set 
up as an obstacle to the Soviet Union. 
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In connection with the plan, the Cardinal estab- 
lished contacts with Otto in 1945 and again in 1946, 
Mr. Malik said. In Chicago, on June 21, 1947, the 
Cardinal met Otto, according to the testimony of the 
Cardinal’s secretary. While collaborating with Otto 
of Hapsburg, Mr. Malik contunued, the Cardinal 
sought foreign intervention, working to that end with 
British and American representatives in Hungary. 
One of his accomplices had been commissioned to 
draw up a detailed plan of the organization of the 
provisional Hungarian Government, and the plan even 
included a list of persons who might be used after 
the overthrow of the Hungarian Republic. 

Quoting the statements of the accused, as well as 
extracts from his correspondence with the United 
States representative in Budapest, Mr. Malik conclud- 
ed that the Cardinal might be classed as a warmonger. 


“Witch hunt and hounding—” 


Andrei Gromyko (U.S.S.R.): “Is it not notorious 
that in the United States, day after day, certain politi- 
cal leaders are systematically accused of crimes before 
any verdict has been rendered, although their crimes 
consist simply of the fact that they have certain politi- 
cal convictions which do not happen to be shared by 
Wall Street magnates? The only difference is that, in 
Hungary and Bulgaria, the people are told of genuine 
crimes and genuine criminals; whereas, in the United 
States, the witch-hunt and the hounding are directed 
against persons whose political convictions do not 
coincide with the interests of American factory owners 
and financiers. This hounding is a replica of the 
methods of dealing with undesirable political leaders 
that were employed in the past by the Hitlerite hooli- 
gans in Germany.” 


Bulgarian Trials 


The case against the Bulgarian clerics was pre- 
sented in considerable detail by representatives who 
opposed inclusion of the question in the Assembly’s 
agenda. These arguments were similar to those against 
the Cardinal: conspiracy with foreign intelligence 
agents to overthrow the existing Bulgarian Govern- 
ment by “systematically” transmitting to them in- 
formation of a military, economic, and political nature. 

In this connection, the names of a number of 
United States and British citizens alleged to have 
been involved in the conspiracy were mentioned. 

Replying to these charges as they affected the 
British position, Sir Alexander Cadogan declared that, 
in the case of the Bulgarian pastors, they could be 
tested. One of the accused, said Sir Alexander, was 
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represented as having given such information to a 
named member of the British Legation in Sofia. There 
was documentary proof that the individual named 
was not even in Bulgaria at the time when the de- 
fendant was alleged to have given him the informa- 
tion. Thus, said Sir Alexander, the confession was 
false. 

“It is rather unlikely,” said Sir Alexander, “that 
the defendant would have gratuitously and incorrectly 


incriminated himself, and one can only guess that the . 


confession was put into his mouth by over-zealous 
interrogators who would have been wiser to verify 
their facts.” 

Speaking for the United States, Benjamin V. 
Cohen categorically rejected the charges that the 
United States in some way conspired with the per- 
sons accused in Bulgaria and Hungary. “We repudiate 
these charges as baseless and absurd,” said Mr. 
Cohen. “The United States has endeavored to main- 
tain friendly relations with these countries and their 
people, but has not attempted to interfere in their 
internal affairs or to disturb friendly relations be- 
tween those countries and any other Power.” 


Juridical Procedures in the Trials 


Whether or not the trials in Hungary and Bulgaria 
were conducted according to juridical procedures 
assuring the full rights of defendants before the law 
was a major issue throughout the debate in com- 
mittee and plenary meetings. This involved the ques- 
tions of (a) the composition of the tribunals under 
the present regimes, (b) prejudgment of the cases 
before the trials took place, and (c) the condition — 
psychological or otherwise — of the defendants dur- 
ing the trials. 

The juridical structure and procedures in Bul- 
garia and Hungary were questioned by N.J.O. Makin, 
of Australia, who first dealt with the trial of the 15 
pastors in Bulgaria. In that country, he claimed, “new 
and vaguely defined” crimes against the state have 
been enacted. The flexible formulas in the new Penal 
Code are interpreted by “People’s Courts” which 
do not appear to be independent and _ impar- 
tial tribunals since the “people’s judges” are ap- 
pointed by and are subject to removal by the execu- 
tive. Proper defense of the accused, he added, is cer- 
tainly hampered by Article 2(g) of the Law for 
Attorneys-at-Law which prohibits practice by law- 
yers not in sympathy with the Government. 

Quoting provisions of the new Militia Law, passed 
by the Bulgarian National Assembly on March 4, 
1949, Mr. Makin declared that according. to reports, 
the “people’s militia” pays scant respect to that priv- 
acy of the family, home and correspondence referred 
to in Article 12 of the Declaration of Human Rights, 
and that there have been very many cases of arbi- 
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(U.S.), left, and Andrei Gromyko 


Benjamin V. Cohen 
(U.S.S.R.), right, with a Soviet adviser in the centre. 


trary arrest and detention contrary to Article 9 of 
the Declaration. 

As to the judicial processes in Hungary, Mr. Makin 
referred to the official Black Book on the Trial of 
Jozsef Mindszenty. The president of the People’s 
Court is appointed by the Minister of Justice, he 
pointed out, as is the public prosecutor. Judges are 
liable to transfer or suspension on the decision of the 
Minister of Justice, and as early as July 1947, 110 
judges and prosecutors had already been dismissed 
or pensioned. 

Regardless of the truth or otherwise of the charges 
against the Cardinal, Mr. Makin went on, statements 
made in the Yellow Book published by the Hun- 
garian Government on January 19, 1949, and in the 
Black Book, published by the State Publishing House 
following the trial, gave the impression that the ac- 
cused had little opportunity for a real defense. There 
was, for example, no record that the Cardinal was 
able to consult with a legal adviser between the date 
of his arrest and the date of the trial. The Govern- 
ment Yellow Book declared the Cardinal guilty be- 


“The faith of men—” 

Benjamin V. Cohen (United States): “We united 
in war to preserve freedom from tyranny. Unity in 
peace can be maintained only on the basis of free- 
dom. In this diversified world, where men and na- 
tions cherish different ideas and different ways of 
life, men and nations can find unity and peace only 
in learning tolerance for ideas and ways of life which 
they cannot and will not share. 

“Men may be imprisoned and put to death, but 
force and suppression cannot crush the faith of men 
and the ideas of men. Deviation and error need not 
be feared where faith and reason are free to combat 
them. 

“We cannot build a friendly, peaceful world sim- 
ply by calling those with whom we differ war-mongers, 
imperialists, traitors, spies or fascists. Name-calling 
and abuse are not effective instruments of states- 
manship.” 








fore the trial took place. This trial was concluded in 
the “astonishingly brief” period of three days. All the 
“evidence” came from the accused or witnesses for 
the prosecution. The whole case rested, in fact, on 
the alleged confessions. The defense counsel did not 
dispute the evidence, but confined themselves to point- 
ing out mitigating circumstances. It was hard to be- 
lieve, Mr. Makin concluded, that the counsel were, 
as alleged, freely chosen by the accused. Joseph Kroh, 
an outstanding Roman Catholic lawyer, was expelled 
from the Lawyers’ Trade Union before the trial be- 
cause he insisted on defending the Cardinal. 


Finally, said Mr. Makin, the prosecutor’s speech 
was to a large extent not an argument as to the facts 
supporting the indictment, but a political speech at- 
tempting to demonstrate that the trial had been fair. 


On the basis of these circumstances, he said, there 
was prima facie justification for full investigation of 
the facts. 


(A Cuban-Australian proposal, offered as an 
amendment to the Bolivian draft resolution, to es- 
tablish a committee to study the situation in Bulgaria 
and Hungary, in respect of human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms, and to report to the fourth session 
of the Assembly, was rejected by the ad hoc Political 
Committee. ) 


The point regarding pre-judgment of the accused 
by the court was stressed by Sir Alexander Cadogan 
who said that before the case came up for trial, the 
Government itself published a summary of the so- 
called evidence for the prosecution and claimed the 
guilt of the accused. “Thus,” he added, “the public 
and, worse still, the judge of the People’s Court and 
his party-appointed assessors, are warned beforehand 
of the kind of verdict that is expected.” Sir Alexander 
quoted from a recent speech of the Hungarian Min- 
ister of Justice which said that: “In a People’s De- 
mocracy the only function of the administration of 
justice is to serve the working people and protect 
them against reaction in political as well as in eco- 
nomic relations. Moreover, democratic jurisdiction 
has to support the cause of socialism . . .” 


Trials Defended on Juridical Grounds 


Turning to the question of contrasting legal sys- 
tems and in particular to the issue of the independ- 
ence of the court, Mr. Drohojowski outlined the 
processes of Hungarian criminal law. One of the 
first actions of the new republic, he said, was to pro- 
vide for the protection of the State by the establish- 
ment of People’s Courts for the judging of war 
crimes and crimes against the people. The presid- 
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ing judge of a People’s Court was appointed by the 
Minister of Justice. His four lay assessors were dele- 
gated by the political parties of the Government coali- 
tion. The public prosecutor was also appointed by the 
Minister of Justice. Proceedings in People’s Courts 
were essentially the same as ordinary criminal court 
proceedings. Before the trial began, the defendant 
had the right to outline his defense and to request the 
Court to summon witnesses for the defense. 


The trial was conducted by the presiding judge, 
whose duty it was to establish the facts on the basis 
of which the sentence would be passed, Mr. Doho- 
jowski pointed out. After the last speeches of the 
prosecutor and defense counsel, the defendant him- 
self was entitled to summarize his defense once again 
at any length he desired. If the defense appealed 
against the sentence of the People’s Court, the case 
went to the Council of People’s Courts, composed of 
four qualified members of the coalition parties and 
of a president appointed by the Minister of Justice 
There, new evidence was admissible and the Council 
had the right either to approve or to alter the sentence. 


As against the procedures obtaining in the Peo- 
ple’s Courts, Mr. Drohojowski declared that the law 
of the United States was a body of doctrines that had 
been “shaped by the courts to meet the requirements 
of an owning and managing class.” It should not be 
forgotten, he said, that only two political parties in 
the United States have a decisive position in the elec- 
tion of judges. To be elected to the Bench it was not 
sufficient for a judge to be a member of the Demo- 
cratic or Republican party; he had to have the pro- 
tection of the party machine and of the “sometimes 
highly dubious powers which control that machine 
behind the scenes,” he maintained. 


As to prejudging defendants, was it not true that 
some newspapers in capitalistic countries specialized 
in publicizing criminal cases from the moment of the 
discovery of the crime, and prejudiced public opinion 
by assuming the guilt of the suspect, Mr. Drohojowski 
asked. But no such cases were brought before the 
United Nations as violations of human rights. Any 
objective observer, he said, would agree that the 
scrupulous care with which the court assessors in the 
Mindszenty case had accumulated and examined all 
available evidence showed that they could not have 
been influenced by any external factors in pronounc- 
ing the verdict. 


Developing this thesis further in the Assembly de- 
bate, Mr. Drohojowski cited a number of trials held 
in the United States as examples of miscarriage of 
justice. He also referred to the President’s loyalty 
order of March 21, 1947, and to the “inquisitorial 
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activities” of the Loyalty Review Board, specifically 
in the case of a dismissed Government employee. 


Religious Freedom in Hungary and Bulgaria 


Several representatives favoring Assembly action 
on the question detailed measures taken by the Gov- 
ernments of Hungary and Bulgaria allegedly designed 
to restrict freedom of worship and to curtail Church 
activities in those countries. 


Mr. Makin quoted extensively from recent laws 
passed in both countries having to do with matters 
of religion. In Bulgaria, he pointed out, the Law for 
Cults, promulgated on February 26, 1949, places 
all religious life under the control of the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. Although this law provides that all 
citizens of Bulgaria are guaranteed “freedom of con- 
scious and religion,” it includes a series of articles 
by which the churches and their members are brought 
under the most rigorous control of the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. As to Hungary, he continued, al- 
though the first Act of the state form of January 31, 
1946, sets out “the natural and unalienable rights of 
citizens” including “free expression of thought and 
opinion, free exercise of religion and the right of asso- 
ciation and assembly,” there have been constant re- 
ports of an organized campaign to eliminate any 
religious organization which is not completely sub- 
servient to the Government. These restrictions, he 
said, have been particularly applied to the Catholic 
Church, its organizations, programs, and publications. 


In a vigorous denial of these allegations, Dr. Joza 
Vilfan, of Yugoslavia, maintained that there was noth- 
ing to justify the charges. On the contrary, evidence 
had been given during the discussion that the most 
complete freedom of religion prevailed in Bulgaria 
and Hungary. Bulgarians and Hungarians had the 
right to change their religion freely if they wished, to 
practice the religion of their choice publicly or priv- 
ately, alone or with others, to teach their religion, on 
the understanding that the Church was not to inter- 
fere in the affairs of the State. 


Kuzma V. Kisselev, of the Byelorussian S.S.R., 
quoted figures to show that the Hungarian Govern- 
ment maintains and supports the Catholic, Protestant, 
and other Churches, giving them material facilities 
and paying the salaries of all clergymen at the expense 
of the state. He also cited the five-year plan in Bul- 
garia which provides for establishing 113 new 
churches, for repairing 540 old churches, and for 
the building of all kinds of church institutions. In 
both countries, he insisted, religious worship is com- 
pletely free. 


Andrei Gromyko, of the U.S.S.R., observed that 
no one could deny that the main task of the United 
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Nations is the maintenance of international pace. 
“That being so,” he said, “what reasons are there to 
protect a small group of persons who may be bran- 


“A very deep issue—”’ 

Dr. Charles Malik (Lebanon): “These trials raise 
a very deep issue in the world today. It is the issue as 
to whether there is any longer a real place for God. 
Nietzsche announced the death of God, and totali- 
tarian states have deposed and replaced Him. Should 
men any longer love and fear God above everything 
else — above even their own state — or should they 
submit absolutely to the determination of the state? 
Is there a source of right or wrong independent of 
the state? If there is such an independent source, 
could its standards of right and wrong conflict with 
those of the state, and, when such conflict occurs, 
which should the individual human person follow — 
and follow at all costs? When such a conflict arose 
would the state acknowledge the primacy of this 
independent source, and submit to it, or would it try 
to crush it and to impose in its place alien systems 
of valuations drawn from the state’s own peculiar 
character?” 


dishing the Gospel but whose efforts nevertheless are 
directed to the incitement of a new war? These peo- 
ple can be defended only by those who have certain 
political designs, dictated by enmity for the Soviet 
Union and the People’s Democracies and who place 
such designs over and above the obligations they sol- 
emnly assumed when they signed the United Nations 
Charter. Regardless of the number of arguments that 
may be advanced about the position of the plotters 
in the church hierarchy, about their popularity in the 
eyes of the Vatican, the criminal activities of these 
persons cannot be camouflaged, activities which were 
directed toward the preparation of a new war — 
which, in itself, is a most grievous, a most dastardly 
crime — to say nothing of other crimes of an ordi- 
nary character.” 


Jean Chauvel, of France, said that it was charac- 
teristic of totalitarian regimes that they sought to ex- 
ercise control not only over.the political, social and 
economic life of a nation, but over the thoughts and 
feelings of individual citizens. It is well known, he 
added, that they control the activities of musicians, 
artists, and poets in certain countries. In the circum- 
stances, their judges and priests could hardly be 
thought of as independent persons. 


Among all strongly religious peoples, the Church 
exerts great influence both on adults and on the in- 
tellectual and moral training of children, Mr. Chauvel 
went on. It had, consequently, been branded by to- 
talitarian regimes as the opiate of the people and 
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every effort had been made to destroy it. Later, when 
it was realized that the Church could be used to fur- 
ther the ends of the State, it was brought under strict 
control. That control became very difficult, he said, 
when there were many independent cults and it was 
physically impossible in the case of a Universial 
Church whose dogma was outside the grasp of the 
State and impervious to the dictates of temporal 
power. 

Therein lay the crux of the question, Mr. Chauvel 
declared. The trials of church leaders in Hungary and 
Bulgaria were only one manifestation of the basic 
struggle being waged against the Church by totali- 
tarian regimes. 


Peace Treaties with Hungary and Bulgaria 


The question of whether there had been any vio- 
lations of the terms of the Peace Treaties with Hun- 
gary and Bulgaria, in connection with guarantees of 
respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms 
in the treaties; and if so, whether the United Nations 
had jurisdiction in matters covered by the treaties, 
recurred throughout the debate. 

Dr. Gustavo Gutierrez, of Cuba, put the case for 

Assembly action on the question along these lines: 
e The Preamble to the Charter and other Articles 
oblige nations to respect human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms. The treaties of peace have extended 
these obligations to Bulgaria and Hungary, so that 
it is not a simple matter of internal jurisdiction. When 
the United Nations and the peace treaties proclaim, 
in connection with human rights and fundamental 
freedoms, that violations are to be taken note of, this 
proves that they are of international concern. 


e A number of Articles, quoted by Dr. Gutierrez, 
show clearly that the Assembly can act in respect of 
cases of violations of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms. When, as in the present case, a situation 
has arisen which can prejudice the friendly relations 
among nations, not only can the Assembly act, but 
also the Security Council. Nor does the Charter define 
or restrict the measures that the Assembly can dictate. 
e Article 103 says that in the event of a conflict be- 
tween the obligations of the Members under the 
Charter and their obligations under any other inter- 
national agreement, their obligations under the Char- 
ter shall prevail. It would be an evasion of United 
Nations responsibility therefore to recognize — in 
respect to violations of human rights and fundamen- 
tal freedoms — the primacy of bilateral treaties over 
universal treaties like the Charter. 

Mr. Cohen, of the United States, recalled the in- 
ternational obligations contained in the peace treaties. 
But in both Hungary and Bulgaria a “minority group” 
had seized control of the government through “force 
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and intimidation” and had maintained itself in power 
through suppression of the rights and freedoms guar- 
anteed by the treaties. “There is evidence,” he charged, 
“of a clear design on the part of these Governments 
to eliminate the leaders of political parties and the 
leaders of religious groups who have refused to sub- 
ordinate themselves, and to use their influence to sub- 
ordinate their followers to the dictates of the Com- 
munist Party.” He said that there was good reason 
to believe that these leaders were being persecuted 
and imprisoned not for the offenses with which they 
had been charged, but because their Governments had 
decided to “liquidate them as sources of independent 
opinion.” 

Dr. Vilfan, of Yugoslavia, attacked this presenta- 
tion on the following grounds: 


e A number of delegations — the Scandinavian dele- 
gations, for example — thought that the procedure 
provided for under the peace treaties should be ap- 
plied here. These doubts and hesitations were reflectd 
in the slender majority by this which the item was 
originally placed on the Assembly’s agenda. 


e The Bolivian resolution purported to do away 
with the doubts and hesitations, both as regards Arti- 
cle 2, paragraph 7 (on domestic jurisdiction) and as 
regards the peace treaties. 

e The resolution, however, is based on the accept- 
ance of the accusations leveled against the two coun- 
tries regarding alleged violation of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms. It endorses these accusations, 
and supports the campaign of so-called “concern” — 
which is artificially created concern. It cails upon the 
two countries in question to observe their obligations 
regarding human rights, and thus implies that they 
are not in fact fulfilling these obligations. 

e The resolution therefore gives the Assembly the 
role of a prosecutor, if not of a judge, and invests it 
with the power to revise sentences passed by the 
courts of two sovereign countries. The Bolivian reso- 
lution for that reason represents an encroachment 
upon the sovereign equality of states and upon their 
domestic jurisdiction. On the other hand, it welcomes 
the application of the peace treaty procedure and, in 
fact, calls for its application. At the same time it 
prejudges the whole issue by assuming the guilt of 
Bulgaria and Hungary, thus attempting to influence 
the course of the procedure. By retaining the ques- 
tion on the Assembly’s agenda for its fourth session, 
it assigns to the Assembly the role of a kind of court 
of appeal in respect of the peace treaty procedure. 
Thus, in advance, it deprives the procedure of the 
significance and importance which the authors of 
those treaties intended it to have. 

e The Bolivian resolution therefore represents not 
merely a violation of the Charter but also a viola- 
tion of the peace treaties. 
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U. S. Coast Guard Cutter SEBAGO 


ICAO Weather Ships Prove Their Worth 


Over 100 Lives Saved in Atlantic Rescues 


coast. Other rescues include 40 people taken off a 


Another dramatic ocean rescue has been effected 
by the North Atlantic weather ships, maintained under 
an agreement fostered by the International Civil 
Aviation Organization. 

Seven hundred miles from Newfoundland, in the 
early hours of April 27, a disabled C-47 of the United 
States Air Force crash-landed near the ICAO weather 
station Dog, one of the 13 stations in the Atlantic net- 
work manned by ships from several nations. En route 
from Lagens in the Azores to Argentia in Newfound- 
land the C-47 was in radio communication with the 
United States Coast Guard cutter Sebago of station 
Dog. With one engine out of action, the aircraft 
turned back and homed in on the Sebago’s radio 
beacon, making a good landing about a hundred yards 
from the cutter. For 12 minutes the aircraft remained 
afloat, during which time a motor-driven self-bailer 
from the weather ship took the four crew members 
off uninjured. 

This is the fifth major rescue effected since the 
North Atlantic weather ships were put into action. 
Lives saved now exceed 100. In October 1947 the 
flying boat Bermuda Sky Queen was forced down in 
the Atlantic, and its 69 passengers were rescued by the 
U.S. Coast Guard cutter Bibb at an ICAO station. 
Again in January 1948 the British weather ship 
Recorder saved the 28-man crew of a Norwegian 
freighter foundering 30 miles west of the Scottish 
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Portugese Schooner by the United States Coast Guard 
Cutter Bibb, and the freeing from ice of another ship 
off the Greenland coast by the Canadian weather ship 
St. Stephen. 

The weather ship network is part of an ICAO pro- 
gram to promote co-operative financing of facilities 
needed to ensure the safety of flight over routes used 
by several nations. Twelve stations are already in 
operation, and another is being opened. The ships 
are maintained by the co-operation of 10 nations, 
primarily for supplying weather information to trans- 
Atlantic aircraft, under an agreement signed in 1946. 

The lineup of nations operating the present sta- 
tions are: 


one jointly 
one jointly 
one 
Norway, Sweden, United Kingdom one jointly 
United Kingdon ............ ‘i .......two 


United States avuesesonn A desta side 

The present agreement will expire in 1950. In 
London, experts of fourteen nations are studying 
plans for renewal. A suggestion made by the United 
States that the weather ships be replaced by Armstrong 
type Seadromes to be anchored in the equivalent posi- 
tions in the North Atlantic is also under consideration. 


Belgium and the Netherlands 
Canada and the United States ...... 
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Finding of Israeli Court in Bernadotte Slaying 


Government’s Report to Security Council 


It could not be established with any degree of 
certainty that the assassination of Count Folke Ber- 
nadotte and Colonel André Serot was carried out 
on orders of the “Stern Group” or Lochamei Heruth 
Israel (“LHY”). Accordingly that organization must 
be given the benefit of doubt. 


This finding of a special military court is accepted 
by the Government of Israel in a report submitted 
to the Security Council on May 3. But the Govern- 
ment adds that it does not consider the case closed. 
Despite extreme paucity of evidence, it says, “en- 
quiries are proceeding, and clues are being followed 
up in the hope that further evidence may be uncovered, 
so that the perpetrators of the crime may yet be found 
and brought to trial.” 


Transmitting this report to the Council, the repre- 
sentative of Israel at the United Nations reiterated his 
Government’s “profound sense of abhorrence of this 
brutal crime which cost the life of a servant of the 
United Nations who initiated the beneficent process 
of mediation and conciliation which is now showing 
such impressive results.” 


The report recalls that the murderers, who travelled 
in a jeep, were wearing Jewish military uniforms, and 
that the murder took place in the Jewish-held area of 
Jerusalem. 

Responsibility for the assassination was publicly 
and unreservedly assumed by an organization styling 
itself Hazit Hamoledeth (“Fatherland Front”). Im- 
mediate enquiries instituted by the Provisional Gov- 
ernment of Israel showed that the Fatherland Front 
was in all probability composed of persons belonging 
to or connected with the LHY. 

Investigations revealed that Count Bernadotte took 
the view that because of his position an armed escort 
was unnecessary and undesirable. For this reason no 
armed protection was accorded him, and even Israeli 
liaison officers accompanying him remained unarmed. 


Measures Taken 


Immediately on receipt of news of the assassina- 
tion on September 17, 1948, camps of the LHY in 
Jerusalem were surrounded and occupied, persons 
found in the camps were arrested, and substantial 
quantities of arms and ammunition were confiscated. 


On September 20, emergency regulations for the 
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prevention of terrorism were promulgated, and the 
LHY and Hazit Hamoledeth were proclaimed as ter- 
rorist organizations. This was for the two-fold pur- 
pose of securing evidence against the perpetrators and 
for taking steps against those who had fostered the 
atmosphere of violence which made such acts possible. 


Within the next three days, 184 members of the 
LHY had been arrested in Jerusalem and 82 in Tel 
Aviv and other parts of the country. These arrests 
were made in order to enable a thorough screening 
with a view to tracking down the actual perpetrators 
and to break the strength of the organizations them- 
selves. On September 29, two LHY leaders, Mata- 
tiahu Shmuelevitz and Nathan Friedman-Yellin, were 
arrested in Haifa, where they were hiding. 


Despite these extensive investigations, no evidence 
sufficient to found a criminal prosecution was elicited. 
The assassination took place in an isolated spot. The 
principal eye-witness, the late Mediator’s Chief of 
Staff, thinking that their car was stopped at another 
check point, took little notice of the men in Jewish 
uniforms. Five children gave such divergent descrip- 
tions of the assailants that even a satisfactory basis 
for an identification parade could not be formed. 


In consequence, the majority of those arrested were 
released after being required to give written under- 
takings to sever all connection with the organizations 
concerned. Those not released in September were 
held in preventive custody until the general amnesty 
granted on the occasion of the opening of the Con- 
stituent Assembly on February 14, 1949. This am- 
nesty, however, will not prevent any person from 
being brought back to trial for the murder of Count 
Bernadotte and Colonel Serot, should evidence be 
forthcoming. 


Trial of Leaders 


On December 5, the two LHY leaders were brought 
to trial, the report continues, before a special mili- 
tary court. Committing terrorist activities and being 
members of terrorist groups were the charges against 
them. 

In the absence of evidence, they had not been 
directly charged with complicity in the murder, but 
the question of the LHY’s responsibility occupied 
an important part of the trial and of the judgment. 
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During the trial, which lasted until February 2, the 
defendants admitted their connection with and re- 
sponsibility for the activities of the LHY, both in 
Jerusalem and in the remainder of the country. But 
they denied that there was any connection between 
the LHY and the assassins or that there had been 
any decision in any of the organs of that body re- 
garding an attempt against the life of Count Berna- 
dotte. They doubted if any of their members in Jeru- 
salem had perpetrated the crime and disclaimed all 
knowledge as to the composition of the Hazit Hamo- 
ledeth, stating that it was not any part of the LHY. 


Fixing of Responsibility 


The court decided that its first duty was to an- 
swer the question whether LHY was responsible for 
the murder or not. To keep track of all the late 
Mediator’s steps and to know all his movements, as 
the assailants did, was possible only if they had at 
their disposal an elaborate system of trained agents, 
and such a system could be composed only of men 
experienced in underground work. The distribution 
of tasks between the assailants showed that the as- 
sassination was organized in advance down to its 
smallest detail. The assailants were men trained in 
the execution of terrorist activities. 


“The murder as it was actually carried out and 
all the preparations that went with it,” said the court, 
“are predicated on the following points: (a) a clear 
decision to assassinate Count Bernadotte and the 
elaboration of a detailed plan for its carrying out; 
(b) a complex spy network capable of keeping track 
of the Count’s movements during the time of his stay 
in Jerusalem so as to enable those responsible for 
the operation to fix its place and time; (c) men ex- 
perienced in this kind of activities or who had re- 
ceived in good time training for it; (d) appropriate 
arms and methods of communication as well as safe 
refuge after the murder; (e) a commander well ex- 
perienced and responsible for the actual perpetra- 
tion.” 


The court therefore concluded that the action was 
carried out in accordance with a decision and by 
plans and by order of an existing underground or- 
ganization with considerable experience. It rejected 
as unfounded any possibility that the murder was 
carried out by an insane individual or by a group 
which had organized itself casually and spontaneously. 


Relying on its knowledge of the country, it found 
that only two organizations, Irgun Zvai Leumi and 
LHY, could at that time have perpetrated a murder 
of the sort. It found as a fact that if there existed an 
organization calling itself Hazit Hamoledeth, its mem- 
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bers were men of considerable underground experi- 
ence and could have been drawn only from the ranks 
of the Irgun and LHY. 


Furthermore, in the light of all the evidence, the 
court was convinced that the men who actually par- 
ticipated in the murder came mainly from the ranks 
of LHY, and if Hazit Hamoledeth actually existed, 
its members personally came from the ranks of LHY. 


In order to find LHY guilty of responsibility for 
the murder, the court said, proof was necessary that 
the murder was carried out on the express orders of 
the movement. But there was no direct evidence — 
it was all circumstantial — and circumstantial evi- 
dence must point in one direction towards the guilt 
of the accused. 


Court Gives Benefit of Doubt 


The accused did not succeed in entirely disproving 
all the allegations made against them. Nevertheless 
they did succeed in leaving in the mind of the court 
the impression that there was some substance in the 
assumption that the murder was carried out by mem- 
bers of LHY who were not in agreement with the 
political line adopted by that movement: they car- 
ried out the murder on their own account and not 
by order of or on behalf of the movement, using 
the technical equipment which was at their disposal 
and exploiting for the purpose of the crime the exist- 
ing underground movement of LHY. 


After considering all the evidence, therefore, the 
Court found that it could not establish with any de- 
gree of certainty that the murder was carried out by 
orders of the LHY, and for that reason the LHY as 
an accused organization must benefit from the doubt. 


SIGNING OF GENOCIDE CONVENTION 


The latest state to sign the Convention on the Pre- 
vention and Punishment of the Crime of Genocide 
is El Salvador. ' 


Dr. Miguel Rafael Urquia, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of El Salvador and Chairman of his delegation 
to the General Assembly, signed the Convention on 
behalf of his country at Lake Success on April 27. 


The 22 other signatories are: Australia, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Chile, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, 
Ethiopia, France, Haiti, Honduras, Liberia, Mexico, 
Norway, Pakistan, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Philip- 
pines, Uruguay, United States and Yugoslavia. 





Indian and Pakistan military leaders discussing terms of Kashmir truce in New 
Delhi. Left to right: General Sir Douglas Gracey, Commander-in-Chief, Pakistan 
Army; Brigadier Sher Khan, Director of Military Operations, Pakistan Army; 
Lieutenant-General Shrinagesh, General Officer Commanding-in-Chief, Western 
Command, Indian Army; General K. M. Cariappa, Commander-in-Chief, Indian 
Army; Major-General Kalwant Singh, Chief of General Staff, Indian Army. The 
two officers with their backs to the camera are the military attaches to the 


Commanders-in-Chief. 


TOWARD TRUCE AGREEMENT IN KASHMIR 


Important Steps Leading to Plebiscite 


After almost three months of negotiations, final 
terms for implementation of a truce agreement in 
Jammu and Kashmir were presented simultaneously 
to the Governments of India and Pakistan on April 
28 by the United Nations Commission for India and 
Pakistan. Replies were requested within a week, but 
the date was later extended. 


The Commission stated that the terms “endeavor 
to reconcile as far as possible the views. of both 
Governments with respect to the present situation 
and adhere to the framework of the resolution of 
August 13, 1948.” That resolution proposed certain 
principles for a cease-fire and a truce agreement which, 
along with principles for a plebiscite in the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir, were later accepted by the two 
Governments. 


While the Commission considered it essential that 
the two Governments agree on the terms which will 
permit implementation of the provisions of the truce 
“without further delay,” it also emphasized the ur- 
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gency for the withdrawal of armed forces from the 
State of Jammu and Kashmir. 


“The Commission does not believe that fruitful 
results can be obtained from further discussions,” it 
added. “It is in this spirit that the Commission re- 
quests unreserved acceptance of the enclosed terms.” 


Beginning of Negotiations 


After hostilities stopped all along the front on 
January 1, 1949, members of the Commission re- 
turned to the sub-continent and resumed discussions. 
with the two Governments early in February. Draft- 
ing of a formal truce agreement, based on the prin- 
ciples already agreed to, was the Commission’s im- 
mediate task. 


The Commission’s military adviser, Lieutenant- 
General Maurice Delvoie, of Belgium, reported that 
the cease-fire was being well observed by both sides 
and that prisoners of war were being exchanged with- 
out difficulty. The Commission thereupon appointed 
a two-member truce sub-committee on February 18. 
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In conjunction with General Delvoie, this group was 
instructed to meet with the civil and military repre- 
sentatives of both Governments and to participate 
with them in the preparation of a draft truce agree- 
ment. * 

The sub-committee began work on March 9. Its 
discussions dealt with the definition of a permanent 
truce line to replace the existing cease-fire line in 
Kashmir, particularly in the fighting areas; a time- 
table for the withdrawal of troops; the question of 
war refugees; the question of a police force in the 
evacuated areas, particularly in Western Kashmir, 
where it was estimated that 35,000 “Azad” troops 
were operating under the Pakistan high command; 
and the consequent clarification of the terms “local 
authorities” and “surveillance.” 

Meanwhile, the Commission’s military observers, 
comprising Americans, Canadians, Mexicans, and 
Norwegians — a total of 36 in later weeks — had 
reported that 6,000 to 8,000 tribesmen had been 
withdrawing from the forward areas of Kashmir to 
the Northwest Frontier Provinces, in accordance with 
the August 13 resolution. Also two battalions of reg- 
ular Pakistan troops and some Indian Air Force units 
were withdrawn, and the final exchange of prisoners 
of war was being arranged with the aid of the Inter- 
national Red Cross. 

At the same time another sub-committee was in- 
vestigating the administration of the Azad Kashmir 
Territory in Western Kashmir and the refugee situa- 
tion. 


On March 12, general agreement was reached on 
a part of the permanent truce line, which followed 
closely the existing cease-fire line, and this agreement 
‘was implemented six days later. Negotiations con- 
tinued in order to determine the remainder of the line 
and on the other problems under discussion. 


Commenting on March 25 on the nomination of 
Fleet Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, USN, as Plebiscite 
Administrator, the Commission issued a statement 
in which it pointed out that detailed discussions bear- 
ing on holding the plebiscite would be possible only 
when the Commission found that satisfactory prog- 
ress had been made in the implementation of the 
truce agreement. This agreement, it said, had been 
the chief subject of negotiations. 

In answer to its request, Pakistan had submitted 
proposals, and the Commission expected soon to 
receive India’s views. It hoped “that the truce agree- 
ment can be concluded at an early date in order to 
proceed without undue delay to consideration of mat- 
ters concerned with the plebiscite, for it is upon the 
conclusion of the truce agreement and its implemen- 
tation that the holding of the plebiscite rests.” 


Thus, on April 15, the Commission presented 
simultaneously to both Governments its proposals 
for implementation of the truce agreement. These 
proposals, it said, were based on details of the Aug- 
ust 13 resolution and emphasized the withdrawals on 
the entire cease-fire line, including the line in the 
northern frontier areas. 


Left: Major-General Atma Singh, General Officer Commanding Indian forces in 
Jammu, with a United Nations military observer and other officers crossing a stream 
on their way to Rajauri. Right: Major-General Singh, with United Nations military 
observers and Indian Army troops, taking part in three-legged race during celebra- 
tion of carnival at Mendhar, Jammu. 
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The Commission had studied the viewpoints of 
India and Pakistan and the truce agreement plans 
which they submitted and had formulated the pro- 
posals in an effort to find common ground on which 
the two parties could meet. 


The proposals represented “an adjustment of views 
within the framework of, and consistent with the 
spirit of, the commitments already entered into.” The 
Commission was also convinced that, in accepting 
these proposals, “both Governments will have taken 
an important step towards the attainment of the 
objective which animates both of them as well as the 
Commission a prompt and peaceful solution of 
the problem of the State of Jammu and Kashmir 
through a free and impartial plebiscite.” 





On April 21, the Commission was told that inves- 
tigations confirmed the belief that no serious breaches 
of the cease-fire had taken place. The armed forces 
of both Governments had consistently given the maxi- 
mum co-operation to the military adviser and ob- 
servers. 


Then, on April 28, after a series of meetings dur- 
ing which replies to the Commission’s first proposals 
were considered, together with reports from the mili- 
tary adviser and observers, the Commission presented 
simultaneously to both Governments its final terms. 


It was at this time that it requested “unreserved ac- 
ceptance” and replies within one week. 


Refugees 


An incidental problem which has given the Com- 
mission much concern is that of refugees. Dr. Otto 
Wenger, of the International Committee of the Red 
Cross, informed the Commission that most of the 
refugees are the victims of military action. Unofficial 
and unchecked estimates put the number at around 
300,000 in Pakistan and 50,000 in India, all from 
Jammu and Kashmir. 

The problem of repatriation is both large and 
difficult. Refugees who left their villages with only 
their blankets walked through miles of snow and 
rain and were in need of medical attention, food, and 
clothing. Relief, restoration of capital goods, and 
rebuilding of village functions were badly needed, Dr. 
Wenger reported. Safe conduct for those who wished 
to return was also important. 

The International Red Cross, the India and Pak- 
istan Red Cross, the British and American Friends, 
and the India and Pakistan Armies were all giving 
aid to the refugees. 

Each Government has agreed to permit food con- 
voys from the other side to pass through territory 
under its control. 





THE TASK OF THE PLEBISCITE MISSION 
by Fleet Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, U. S. N. 


United Nations Plebiscite Administrator (Designate) for Jammu and Kashmir 


I have been asked to be the Ad- 
ministrator of a plebiscite to deter- 
mine whether the peoples of Kash- 
mir desire to join Pakistan or India. 


There are three phases to be 
passed through initially in this 
Jammu and Kashmir affair. Basi- 
cally, the first stage is a cease-fire. 
This is already in effect. The sec- 
ond is the signing of a truce agree- 
ment to make the cease-fire perma- 
nent. This agreement is now being 
worked out between the Govern- 
ments of Pakistan and India with 
the assistance on the spot of the 
United Nations Commission for 
India and Pakistan. 


The third stage will be the settling 
of the details of the plebiscite. Dur- 
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ing that stage, the United Nations 
Plebiscite Mission for Jammu and 
Kashmir will discuss with the two 
Governments the organization of the 
plebiscite. 1 will be there to partici- 
pate in the discussion, and my staff 
will be on hand. I expect then to 
be formally appointed Administra- 
tor of the plebiscite by the Govern- 


ment of Jammu and Kashmir, and 
will probably move to the Vale of 
Kashmir to start on the organization 
of the plebiscite in the area itself. 


I will start with a small staff from 
Lake Success, probably about 24 
people in all. It is an international 
staff, and already there are Ameri- 


cans, Canadians, Frenchmen, Chi-, 


nese, and Scotsmen on it, to men- 
tion only a few. Undoubtedly, after 
I have become familiar with the re- 
quirements, I will have to recruit 
others to help me. It is impossible 
to say how large a staff I shall ulti- 
mately need. In addition to a staff, 
I will need the help and whole- 
hearted support of all concerned in 
this matter, and this means not only 
the support, without reservation, of 
India and Pakistan, but also the sup- 
port of the people of Jammu and 
Kashmir. This support must include 
the good-will of all parties and their 
determination to reach a peaceful 
solution. 
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It is impossible to make an accu- 
rate prediction on how long it will 
take to organize a plebiscite and to 
secure a settlement. The time neces- 
sary will depend somewhat on the 
parties concerned. It will depend also 
on the physical difficulties of con- 
ducting a plebiscite in a rugged and 
mountainous country with perhaps 
inadequate communications. 

A major factor will be the time 
required for the resettling of refugees 
of all kinds who flied the country 
during the fighting, and who should 
be given the opportunity of return- 
ing to their homeland to vote. The 
preparation of election rolls will be 
a tedious and time-consuming opera- 
tion. Another factor will be the 
weather, which will force us to 
reduce or even cease our work dur- 
ing the winter. The Vale of Kashmir 
is about 5,000 feet high, and the 
surrounding mountains are many 
thousands of feet higher and include 
some of the highest mountains in 
the world. Our mobility during the 
winter may be greatly circumscribed 
and perhaps reduced to zero. Thus, 
it appears we must do all we can in 
the season between March and No- 
vember. 


I would consider that we will have 
made good progress if we have com- 
pleted the electoral rolls by the end 
of 1949, and if we can be ready for 
holding the plebiscite during the 
summer of 1950. 

In connection with the basic issue 
of whether the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir will join India or Pakistan, 
I am deeply impressed by the wis- 
dom, tolerance, and statesmanship 
shown by the representatives of both 
great countries in this matter. 

In accepting the good offices of 
the United Nations, India and Pak- 
istan have shown an example to 
the world of how nations might 
settle their differences by peaceful 
means. I also believe that what has 
happened and what is happening are 
important and historic steps in the 
affairs of the United Nations. 

I have always believed in the 
United Nations, and in the need for 
international co-operation through 
such channels. I think the United 
Nations Commission for India and 
Pakistan has painstakingly and faith- 
fully stuck to the difficult task of 
bringing the opposing viewpoints 
together, and has proved that the 
United Nations has a great role to 


perform. The United Nations may 
not always be successful, it may not 
succeed always at first, but by con- 
tinually trying to settle disputes, by 
bringing them into the light of day. 
by offering solutions, it can really 
do a worthwhile job. 

I have already met some of the 
representatives of India and Pakis- 
tan and have been impressed by 
their ardent desire to secure a peace- 
ful solution to this problem. I must 
say that with the good-will and sup- 
port of all concerned, I am confident 
and optimistic about the outcome. 

The United Nations is endeavor- 
ing in various parts of the world to 
achieve peaceful settlements. In thus 
settling the case of Kashmir, I hope 
and believe that the organization 
I wil make one of its greatest con- 
tributions to world peace and sta- 
bility. It is unthinkable that the peo- 
ples of Pakistan and India, with their 
rearly 400,000,000 people, will re- 
sort to war to settle this issue. Wars, 
we have learned to our sorrow, really 
settle nothing. The peaceful settle- 
ment of the Kashmir dispute should 
inaugurate a new and harmonious 
phase in the relations of India and 
Pakistan. 


Admiral Nimitz discusses the United Nations Plebiscite Mission for Jammu and 


Kashmir with Secretary-General Trygve Lie. 





Proposal for a United Nations Guard 


Committee to Study All Phases of Question 


A fourteen-member committee of the General As- 
sembly will study the Secretary-General’s proposal for 
the establishment of a United Nations Guard and re- 
port to the next regular session. The Assembly re- 
solved to this effect by a vote of 47 to 6, with one 
abstention, on April 29. The members of the new 
committee are the five permanent members of the 
Security Council and Australia, Brazil, Colombia, 
Czechoslovakia, Greece, Haiti, Pakistan, Poland, and 
Sweden. 

The proposal for establishment of a United Nations 
Guard was made by the Secretary-General last Sep- 
tember and was referred to the ad hoc Political Com- 
mittee which took it up on April 7. At this meeting 
A. H. Feller, representing the Secretary-General, said 
that since the Assembly had adjourned in Paris, there 
had been a happy and substantial amelioration of the 
Palestine situation, and, temporarily, the question of 
the Guard was not as urgent as it had been earlier. 

The Secretary-General, he stated, had been ap- 
proached not long before by several delegations which 
had suggested the desirability of further study. In those 
circumstances, the Secretary-General thought it ap- 
propriate that the Committee should recommend to 
the Assembly the establishment of a small special 
committee, including the five permanent members of 
the Security Council, to study all aspects of the prob- 
lem and report to the fourth regular session. 

The ad hoc Committee discussed the matter at two 
further meetings and on April 11 adopted a Philip- 
pines proposal recommending establishment of the 
special committee. 


4 


Report from Committee 


Presenting his report to the Assembly on April 29, 
Homero Viteri-Lafronte (Ecuador), Rapporteur of 
the ad hoc Political Committee, explained that when 
the Secretary-General’s proposal was considered in 
Committee, the problem was found more complex 
from the juridical and economic point of view than 
was expected. No agreement could be reached with- 
out first making a preliminary study of all the different 
phases of the problem. The report therefore limited 
itself to recommending that the Special Committee be 
established to study the proposal “in all its relevant 
aspects, including the technical, budgetary, and legal 
problems involved, and such other proposals as may 
be made by Member States and by the Secretary- 
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General” with regard to increasing the effectiveness 
of the services provided to the United Nations mis- 
sions by the Secretary-General. The special committee 
is to prepare a report “embodying its observations and 
recommendations” for consideration during the fourth 
regular session. 


Opposition to Proposal 


In the Assembly discussion which followed, the 
U.S.S.R., Poland and Yugoslavia restated their ob- 
jections to the proposed Guard Force. What was 
contemplated, said Yakov A. Malik, was “a spe- 
cial international army” with a force of 800 to 1,000 
men as a first step. The Charter does not contemplate 
the establishment of any such armed force, he said. 
Nor does the Charter vest in the Secretary-General 
any rights regarding the establishment or command 
of any armed guard, armed force, or other armed 
contingents. The only organ of the United Nations 
at whose disposal armed forces may be placed is the 
Security Council. 

Mr. Malik contended that the authority of United 
Nations Commissions depended on the justice of their 
decisions and the honesty and objectivity with which 
they discharged their responsibilities. It could not be 
bolstered by a United Nations armed guard. 

Nor would such a guard guarantee the security of 
persons who happened to be in the field of battle or 
within the zone of military operations. 

He also drew attention to the fact that the proposed 
guard force would be extremely costly. A force of 
several thousand would require a sum which would 
exceed the whole annual budget of the United Nations. 

The political design behind the whole idea, he said, 
was to circumvent the Security Council. It was no ac- 
cident that the leading circles of the United States and 
the United Kingdom had long shown interest in such 
a plan. The United States Secretary of State, Dean 
Acheson, he noted, had asked Congress to assist the 
United Nations in implementing its decision by armed 
forces, equipment, or through other kinds of assist- 
ance. 

On these grounds the U.S.S.R. delegation objected 
both to the plan for a United Nations Guard and to 
the establishment of a special committee to study the 
matter. 

Jan Drohojowski (Poland) also characterized the 
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proposal as another attempt by certain Members to 
undermine the legal authority and prestige of the 
Security Council. The proposed force, according to 
the Secretary-Generals’ report on the subject, would 
have much broader functions than to guard the United 
Nations office, archives, and personnel, he said. This 
was in direct contradiction with the Charter. 

The Secretary-General had wide powers, and the 
Polish delegation was not trying to restrict them. But 
the Charter did not authorize the Secretary-General 
to recruit, train, and organize an armed force, how- 
ever small. Despite all affirmations to the contrary, 
the role of the proposed guard was military and it 
would be a genuine instrument of enforcement. 

Vladimir Popovic (Yugoslavia) also stressed the 
argument of illegality. He made the point that to 
supply armed forces to certain United Nations mis- 
sions, such as the Balkan mission, would mean put- 
ting at their disposal ways and means for more bla- 
tant interference in the internal affairs of those coun- 
tries. Mr. Popovic stated that the Balkan Committee 
had directly interfered in the Greek civil war. Who 
could doubt that armed forces at its disposal would 
not be utilized for further interference? They might 
not even stay on one side of the Greek border. 


In Support of Proposal 


Jose P. Melencio (Philippines) recalled that, a 
few days ago, the General Assembly had paid the 
tribute of a minute’s silence to the memory of Count 
Bernadotte and thirteen others who gave their lives 
in the service of the United Nations. It was fitting, he 
thought, that the General Assembly should now con- 
sider the proposal for the creation of a special com- 


mittee to study the establishment of the Guard in all 
its relevant aspects. 

Among the problems were whether, legally, such a 
Guard could be created as a unit of the Secretariat, 
and what functions, protective and otherwise, could 
be exercised by it under the Charter. Further, what 
relationship or arrangement should exist between the 
Guard and the government of the state in whose ter- 
ritory it would operate at a given time? And what 
should be the size of the Guard and the amount of 
appropriation necessary for its maintenance? 

Mr. Malencio remarked that the draft resolution 
as it stood did not make a pronouncement on any of 
these points of substance. Moreover the terms of ref- 
erence of the special committee were broad enough 
to include the study of any other proposal that might 
serve the same purpose. It was obvious, he said, that 
there was an imperative need for taking adequate 
measures to prevent or minimize the recurrence of 
tragic events, such as the murder of Count Berna- 
dotte, and to ensure the efficiency and security of all 
United Nations personnel who might be assigned to 
perform duties involving grave personal risk. 

Since the substance of the question was not now 
at issue before the General Assembly, but instead 
would be the subject of study by the special commit- 
tee, Mr. Melencio hoped that the resolution would 
receive the ready endorsement that it deserved. 

Benjamin V. Cohen (United States) supported the 
proposal to study the Secretary-General’s report and 
similar suggestions which might be made to the spe- 
cial committee for improving the technical, adminis- 
trative, and security services provided by the Secre- 
tary-General for United Nations missions. This was 
an arduous task that had fallen on the Secretary- 


The first United Nations guard unit to go to Palestine, boarding a plane at La 
Guardia airfield. 
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General, and the United States was happy to assist 
him as much as possible and was proud of the con- 
tributions that it had made. 


But the suggestion that the United States had insti- 
gated this particular proposal for some particular pur- 
pose was untrue. The suggestion that the Secretary- 
General had not acted independently in this matter 
was quite unworthy. Members knew what state was 
responsible for inaction under Article 43 of the 
Charter. 


The authority that was recently requested by the 
executive branch of the United States Government 
from Congress to supply equipment and personnel to 
the United Nations was evidence of a desire to sup- 
port the United Nations in general and the Security 
Council in particular, not to by-pass either. 


The draft resolution did not commit the Assembly 
to accept any of the details of the Guard proposal. 
The United States delegation itself had reservations 
on some of these. It was inclined to think, for instance, 
that the original proposal was somewhat too ambiti- 
ous, and that it did encroach somewhat on the military 
theme. Further, the Secretary-General had indicated 
that he wanted to make some further suggestions and 
amendments. 


Mr. Cohen believed that it was the Assembly’s duty 
to help the Secretary-General work out an appropriate 
program for servicing United Nations missions. He 
was certain that there was no intention of creating an 
army on the part of anyone who had co-operated in 
the program. 


Statement by Secretary-General 


In a brief statement, Secretary-General Lie ex- 
plained that in making his proposal for the United 
Nations Guard, he had acted solely in his capacity 
as the Chief Administrative Officer of the United Na- 
tions, as provided in Article 97 of the Charter. His 
proposal was merely a request that the General As- 
sembly provide him with the administrative and tech- 
nical facilities which he required to discharge the func- 
tions connected with field missions which the As- 
sembly and the Security Council had placed on him 
in some of their resolutions. 


Tragic events had brought the urgency of the mat- 
ter forcibly to the Assembly’s attention. In addition, 
experience had shown that the complex problems with 
which the Secretariat was faced in connection with 
field missions were of a nature which could not prop- 
erly be solved by the type of administrative organiza- 
tion and personnel which were provided for in the 
plans drawn up for the Secretariat by the Preparatory 
Commission in London almost four years ago. 
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In the case of field missions, there were not the 
same problems as at headquarters. For instance, the 
provision of air and land transportation, the main- 
tenance of wireless communication in troubled areas 
where normal channels were disrupted; the safe cus- 
tody of supplies, records, and archives; provision for 
the security of United Nations premises and members 
of field missions, the maintenance of order during 
hearings and investigations —- “all of these functions,” 
said the Secretary-General, “must be performed by 
specialized technical personnel which I am not now 
in a position to provide for the missions which you 
send out.” 


Until now, in emergency situations, of which there 
had been several, it had been urgently necessary to 
provide these services, and it was necessary to call 
on Member governments. At one specific time in Pal- 
estine alone, there were seven hundred persons on the 
United Nations payroll. It was because he believed 
that such functions should be provided for systemati- 
cally that he had raised the question which was, in 
essence, a proposal to increase the technical efficiency 
of the Secretariat. 


Mr. Lie stated that it was clear that any steps taken 
by the Assembly to assure these essential services for 
field missions bore no relation whatsoever to the con- 
tribution of Members to the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security referred to in Article 43 
of the Charter. He considered the provisions of Article 
43 to be of the greatest importance, and he hoped that 
the United Nations military forces would be estab- 
lished in the very near future. 


He felt that it was appropriate that the proposal 
for the Guard should come, not from any Member 
government — nor even at the suggestion of any 
Member government — but from himself. He con- 
sidered it as an internal Secretariat administrative 
matter, and therefore felt it his duty, as the chief 
administrator of the organization, to propose this or- 
ganizational step for the Assembly’s approval. 


The proposal was not a new thing. He was simply 
trying to put into order by a decision of the Assembly 
what he had found it his duty to do at the request of 
the Security Council and the Assembly for more than 
two years. 


Before the proposal to establish the Special Com- 
mittee was voted on, an Argentine amendment was 
accepted to list the permanent members of the Secur- 
ity Council alphabetically among the other members 
of the committee, rather than to refer to them speci- 
fically as permanent members of the Council. 


The final vote on the amended draft resolution was 
by a show of hands, 47-6, with one abstention. 
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Former Italian Colonies in Africa 


Proposals Before Assembly Reviewed 


A great deal of the time of the General Assembly’s 
First Committee has been devoted to a question which 
profoundly concerns the future of over three million 
people, the inhabitants of the former Italian colonies 
in Africa. Taking up the problem on April 6, the 
Committee first of all conducted a generai debate in 
the course of which it heard the representatives of 
different organizations in the territories. First to be 
heard were the Moslem League of Eritrea, the New 
Eritrea Pro-Italian Party, and the Somali Youth 
League whose views were reported in the last issue 
of the Bulletin. 

The Committee resumed its hearings on April 26, 
and in the course of the next few meetings heard the 
evidence of representatives of groups from Libya, 
from Eritrea, and from Italian Somaliland. Alto- 
gether, the Committee heard the views of four groups 
from Libya, four from Eritrea, three from Italian 
Somaliland, and one having members in all three 
areas. 

Emphatically opposing the return of Italian rule, 
Dr. Mohammed Fouad Schukry, representing the Na- 
tional Council for the Liberation of Libya, declared 
that his people wanted only independence for their 
country. Prior to Italian conquest, Libya had always 
enjoyed complete autonomy under the Arab and Otto- 
man Empires, 23 well as under the dynasty of the 
Karamahli. Furthermore, it had always formed a sin- 
gle political and administrative unit, in view of the 
close bonds uniting the various regions. 

The establishment of separate regimes was con- 
trary to the wishes of the Libyan people. The three 
areas of Libya are closely interdependent. As pointed 
out by the U.S.S.R. in the Four Power Commission 
of Investigation, partition would be an obstacle to the 
economic and social development of Libya as a whole. 

Sharply criticizing French rule in the Fezzan re- 
gion, Dr. Schukry said that the National Council for 
the Liberation of Libya had received many com- 
plaints on measures to suppress free opinion. These 
measures included the complete sealing off of the fron- 
tiers, the temporary banishment of prominent Fez- 
zanese likely to oppose the administration, and ter- 
rorism and oppression designed to intimidate the 
people. 

The restoration of Italian rule could not solve 
Italy’s over-population problem. Libya’s natural re- 
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sources are hardly adequate for its present native 
population. There were many Libyans waiting to 
return home. And, in any case, despite all the efforts 
of the Italian administration, only a few thousand 
Italians had emigrated to Libya. 

Libya, Dr. Schukry pointed out, did not lack intel- 
lectuals capable of leadership. The increase in the 
number of nomads among the Libyans was due to 
Italian misrule. Under the Ottoman regime a large 
percentage of the population had lived in towns. 

Italy had contributed to the development of the 
country but these efforts had in no way benefitted 
the indigenous inhabitants. The vast sums which Italy 
expended between 1913 and 1941 in Libya were 
directed almost entirely for the benefit of the Italian 
colonists who were established upon land seized from 
their lawful owners under the notorious policy of land- 
nationalization. 

After the thirty years of Italian tyranny, Libyans 
were determined to reject and oppose foreign rule or 
domination in any form by all means at their disposal. 
Promises made to the Libyans by democratic Italy 
before the rise of fascism had not been kept and, in- 
stead of ministering to the welfare of the people, both 
democratic and fascist Italy had embarked on a policy 
of extermination of the Libyans. 

Replying to subsequent questions concerning a pos- 
sible United Nations trusteeship for Libya, Dr. 
Schukry said that Libyans would never accept any 
solution but independence. As far as resisting such 
trusteeship was concerned, Libyans would never hesi- 
tate to assert those rights in the face of all force. With 
regard to the ability of the Libyans to support an 
independent government financially, many countries 
Dr. Schukry said, were receiving outside financial as- 
sistance but still retained their independence. If such 
assistance were needed, the Libyan people would be 
able to judge for themselves how to get it and from 
where. The form of independent government desired 
by the Libyans was a democratic organization, includ- 
ing a parliament, under the Emir. 


Foreigners did not have large holdings in Libya. 
He knew nothing about military bases owned by for- 
eigners, but believed that the Melaha airbase had been 
leased to the United States by the British Military 
Administration. 
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In reply to further questions put by Mr. Katz- 
Suchy, of Poland, the representative of the National 
Council for the Liberation of Libya said that riots 
which had taken place in Tripolitania and Cyrenaica 
since the liberation had been directed against the 
Italians. There was no such resistance against the 
British. 


Cyrenaican Position 


Italian rule was also opposed strongly by Omar 
Shenaib, of the National Congress of Cyrenaica, and 
Ato Tedla Bairu, of the Patriotic Association of the 
Union of Eritrea and Ethiopia. 

Prior to the Italian invasion in 1911, Mr. Shenaib 
recalled, Cyrenaica had been a province with repre- 
sentatives in the Ottoman Parliament and had been 
directly linked with the centre of the Moslem Cali- 
phate. It then had twice its present population and 
enjoyed a well developed and flourishing commerce 
and agricultural economy. Italian “crimes and mas- 
sacres” were responsible for the annihilation of half 
Cyrenaica’s population, as well as the economic and 
social degradation which had befallen his people. The 
Italian authorities had provided many facilities for 
ensuring the welfare and prosperity of Italian settlers, 
while the Arabs, dislodged from their homes and 
lands, had been driven into the desert. After such 
bitter experiences Cyrenaicans could hardly be blamed 
for being solidly determined never to accept Italian 
rule and such a return to any part of Libya would 
undoubtedly create incidents and repercussions which 
might wipe out the rest of the population. 

Replying to questions, Mr. Shenaib said that Italy’s 
return would be resisted by force of arms. Asked 
whether the same applied to British rule, he said his 
people were opposed to any foreign regime, but at 


Representatives of the National Congress of 
Cyrenaica which, in a statement to the First 
Committee, expressed strong opposition to 
Italian trusteeship in this territory. 


the same time believed that Britain was ready to assist 
Cyrenaica towards a speedy independence and would 
not impose a colonial regime. 

Declaring that the peoples of all the former Italian 
colonies in Africa “emphatically and indignantly” 
opposed any return of Italian rule, Ato Tedla Bairu 
described Italy’s occupation of Eritrea as 50 years 
of brutal oppression, racial discrimination and hatred. 
Mr. Bairu contended that Eritreans were of identical 
origin with Ethiopians and it was only towards the 
end of the 19th Century that Ethiopia’s capital had 
moved south to Addis Ababa. Eritrea depended on 
Ethiopia for foodstuffs and most of its trade was with 
that country. In the common struggle against the 
Italian aggressor Ethiopia alone had protected and 
cherished Eritrea’s interests. 


Other Views 


Other spokesmen of organizations in the territories 
involved presented sharply divergent views. Italian 
trusteeship was favored by Islao Mahdalle Moham- 
med, who spoke on behalf of the Somalia Conference 
and the Progressive League of Mijertein. Somalia, he 
said, wanted the fullest independence but considered 
that the immediate granting of such status was not 
possible. Accordingly, it was necessary for a European 
nation to guide the country towards maturity and self- 
government, and his people considered that Italy 
should be entrusted with the trusteeship. 

Filippo Casciani, representing the Italo-Eritrean 
Association, also favored Italian trusteeship as the 
best means of starting Eritrea on the road to ultimate 
independence, and as a basis for attive and close 
association with Ethiopia. It was clear, he said, that 
the wishes of the Eritrean population was for the 
establishment of independence and the maintenance 
of Eritrea’s territorial integrity within the frontiers 
existing on January 1, 1935. Independence should 
be attained under the guidance of Italy which country 
alone possessed the necessary requisites for raising 
the level of civilization and assuring the country’s 
progress. Assab and Massawa should not be detached 
from Eritrea as they were essential to the territory’s 
economic life. 

Dr. Maurice L. Perlzweig spoke on behalf of the 
Jewish Community of Tripolitania which, he claimed, 
numbered about 30,000, and had for years enjoyed 
a legal status giving it certain autonomous rights and 
which was governed by a democratically elected ex- 
ecutive. During the Italian occupation, except for a 
few years, Jews had enjoyed excellent relations both 
with their fellow citizens in Tripolitania and with the 
Italian authorities. Amicable relations between Jews 
and Arabs had existed for more than two years 
under the British military administration until the 
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Representatives of the New Eritrea Pro-Italia Party. 


tragic events in November, 1945, when a large-scale 
and bloody outbreak had been directed against the 
Jews of Tripolitania. This had cost many lives and 
had been followed by a long period of insecurity. 
Despite this, the Jews of Tripoli wished to live not 
only in peace with their neighbors but in close and 
co-operative friendship with every constructive ele- 
ment in the country. 


Dr. Perlzweig expressed full confidence in the judg- 
ment of the United Nations, whose task was to ensure 
the development of the territories of which it could 
now dispose, and thereby promote and safeguard the 
welfae and the human rights of all the inhabitants. 


The views of another interest concerned with the 
question were presented by Nicola Ciccolungo, of 
the National Associations of Refugees from Libya 
and East Africa, who believed that he represented 
some 200,000 Italians, grouped in Libya, Eritrea and 
Somaliland. These people, he argued, must be re- 
garded as “African citizens of Italian language.” Their 
status was not affected by Italy’s renunciation of 
sovereignty in the territories. Mr. Ciccolunga denied 
that Italians had taken lands from the local inhabi- 
tants. After seven years of military occupation and 
open anti-Italian propaganda, large sections of the 
local populations still showed their confidence and 
affection towards the Italians. The once flourishing 
plantations of Libya and Somaliland had returned to 
sands and bush, after they had been deprived of 
Italian labor. This was sufficient to show that the 
contribution of Italian work was indispensable to 
render those territories valuable, with the consequent 
advancement of the local populations. 


Asserting that his organization alone was compe- 
tent to speak on behalf of the majority of Libyans, 
Abdussalam Sellabi, of the Association of Libyan Ex- 
Servicemen, declared that his people desired inde- 
pendence. However, if it was the Assembly’s view 
that they were not yet ready for independence or self- 
government, they would not oppose a temporary 
trusteeship provided the administration was under- 
taken by Italy. Libyans believed that no other power 
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could be expected to equal Italy’s record in the rapid 
development of the territory. 


Countering allegations of maladministration under 
Italian rule, Mr. Sellabi maintained that during the 
thirty years of Italian administration in Libya the 
welfare of the population had been a determining 
factor in the government’s policies, and that great 
strides had been made in every field of activity. 


Mr. Sellabi expressed particular opposition to pro- 
posals for a Libyan regime under the domination of 
the Senussi. Tripolitanians, he said, would resist any 
such solution by all means at their disposal, even, 
if need be, by force. Libyans would never accept 
Senussi rule which was notoriously backward and 
anti-democratic. In conclusion, he referred to a cable 
from the Association of the Ancient Fighters of Tripo- 
litania which fully endorsed his position. 


End of General Debate 


One of the last speakers in the Committee’s general 
debate, General Carlos P. Romulo, of the Philippine 
Republic, strongly opposed single-power trusteeship 
for any of the territories. The interests of the indige- 
nous inhabitants and the interests of international 
peace and security should be the only considerations to 
be taken into account. As far as Libya was concerned, 
her people, once they attained their independence, 
would have to decide what to do with the strategic 
potentialities of their territory, and safeguard their 
own security and world peace by such suitable agree- 
ments they might conclude with the interested powers. 
A far more important factor in deciding the future of 
Libya was the violent opposition of the inhabitants to 
the return of Italy and the danger of armed resistance 
that would be provoked by such a return. 


General Romulo felt that the key to the problem 
was direct United Nations trusteeship under the super- 
vision of the Trusteeship Council and the General 
Assembly, in the administration of which Italy and 
Egypt would have a voice. His delegation favored 
such a plan, excepting that part of Eritrea should be 
annexed to Ethiopia and that Libya should be granted 


Representatives of a group composed largely of 
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independence at the earliest possible time. The other 
territories should become independent after a transi- 
tion period of from five to ten years. 

Experience of single power trusteeships had shown 
that the administering authority was often under strong 
temptation to regard the Trust Territory as a colony 
and to hold on to it until the moment of virtual an- 
nexation. As a member of the Trusteeship Council 
the Philippines had seen this process at work and had 
no desire to subject any of the former Italian terri- 
tories to its “insiduous operation.” Dearly as the 
Philippines treasured the cultural values emanating 
from the Mediterranean, General Romulo said they 
were happy that the past “was the past.’’ Indones‘a 
had provided one instance of an attempt to restore a 
vanished empire. Did the Committee, asked the 
Philippines representative, honestly consider such an 
experience worth repeating. 

Pierre Ryckmans, of Belgium, observed that the 
statements made by representatives of parties and or- 
ganizations in the territories concerned had been con- 
tradictory to a large extent, and showed clearly that 
it would be impossible to find a solution which would 
satisfy everyone. He had had experience in adminis- 
tering a mandated territory, and now represented his 
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country on the Trusteeship Council. At present, the 
non-administering powers on this body had a con- 
tinuous suspicion of the administering powers, but 
that, he felt, would change once the Council itself 
took over administration of the territories and began 
to get petitions against its own government and its 
own directors. The people of the territories would not 
change. The situation would be exactly the same, and 
people would realize that the difficulties in adminis- 
tration were not due to the administering powers. 

Mr. Ryckmans outlined some of the problems to 
be faced, including such questions as finances, finding 
administrative personnel, languages, and the mainte- 
nance of order and security in the territories. What 
would happen, for instance, if a territory was admin- 
istered by an international civil service composed of 
persons of different ideology? Under the best condi- 
tions, even with a single administering authority, he 
envisaged tremendous difficulties ahead. 


United Kingdom Proposals 


Completing its general debate on May 3, the Com- 
mittee turned to the consideration of a United King- 
dom draft resolution on the question. Presenting his 
government’s proposals, Hector McNeil declared that 
what mattered most in this issue was to reach an early 
decision, even if the solution adopted was not perfect. 
The populations in the territories were living in an 
atmosphere of uncertainty which should be dispelled 
by other means than mere promises. 

Reviewing the Committee’s debate, Mr. McNeil 
said some delegations had expresséd general agree- 
ment with the suggestion made by the United King- 
dom in its preliminary statement. Others, while in 
partial agreement, had suggested different solutions 
for some of the territories. A third group had pro- 
posed an entirely different solution, namely, trustee- 
ship by the United Nations. The Indian representa- 
tive had submitted that proposal in its simplest form. 
The U.S.S.R. delegation, on the other hand, had sug- 
gested a more complex system, under which a group 
of countries would assume trusteeship of those terri- 
tories, while a single person would be responsible for 
their actual administration. 

Those proposals were tempting because they were 
“idealistic and visionary’ ’but the practical difficulties 
made their realization impossible. There were financial 
difficulties. The United Kingdom representative cited 
the estimated budgetary deficit of each territory cov- 
ering the period from the beginning of the occupation 
until June 30, 1949, giving the following totals in 
pounds sterling: Cyrenaica, £2,767,101; Tripoli- 
tania, £2,588,235; Eritrea, £1,781,937; Italian 
Somaliland, £3,690.818. The total for all those terri- 
tories amounted to £ 10,828,091; that was the deficit 
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which any collective trusteeship would have to face. 

To those budgetary deficits should be added unfav- 
orable balances of payments and the expenditures 
necessary to ensure to those territories the progress 
to which they were entitled. The Administering Au- 
thority would have to put up the necessary funds to 
make up the balance of trade which was unfavorable 
in all the territories. 

Another practical difficulty was presented by the 
recruitment of the necessary personnel. In particular, 
what troops would be responsible for the maintenance 
of peace and security in those territories? A collec- 
tive trusteeship like that proposed by the Soviet Union 
would encounter the same difficulties as had been met 
with in other experiments, such as those of Germany, 
Berlin and Trieste. 


Tripolitanian Position 

A sharp divergency of views had been manifested 
on the question of Tripolitania. Certain delegations 
had asked that it should be placed under international 
trusteeship, with Italy as the Administering Authority, 
while others held that the memory of the fascist re- 
gime was too fresh in North Africa to ask the inhabi- 
tants of Tripolitania to accept that solution. The 
United Kingdom had the greatest sympathy and 
goodwill for the new Italian Government; neverthe- 
less, it seemed difficult to ignore the opinion and atti- 
tude of some of the inhabitants of Tripolitania with 
respect to Italy. After taking over the trusteeship of 
Somaliland — should the Assembly so decide — Italy 
might perhaps be able to convince the population of 
Tripolitania that it was mistaken. 

The United Kingdom draft resolution provided for 
the independence of Libya within a very short time, 
after a period of advice and assistance under the trus- 
teeship system. Cyrenaica would be placed under 
United Kingdom trusteeship, without prejudice to its 
subsequent incorporation in a united Libya. The peo- 
ple of Cyrenaica had a profound desire for independ- 
ence. The United Kingdom owed a great deal to them 
for their aid during a critical phase of the war and 
had entertained good relations with them during its 
administration of the territory. 

The draft resolution, Mr. McNeil concluded, dealt 
primarily with principles; numerous details, such as 
the establishment of boundaries and the modalities of 
transfer from the British administration to other pow- 
ers would have to be settled before the opening of 
the fourth session of the General Assembly, by the 
Interim Committee in the case of Eritrea, and by the 
Administering Authority in that of Somaliland. 

Endorsing the United Kingdom resolution as a 
basis for consideration, John Foster Dulles, of the 
United States, said it was natural that the first prac- 
tical proposal should have been submitted by the 
United Kingdom, which had administered those ter- 
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ritories for years, because the task of transferring the 
administration to another Power would devolve upon 
it. Any solution, to be practical, must be one in which 
the United Kingdom was able to co-operate. 

Although that proposal did not entirely reflect the 
hopes expressed four years previously by the United 
States, it nevertheless corresponded to a considerable 
degree with the ideal embodied in the Charter, and 
the opinions expressed in the course of the debate. 

It did not suggest any final solution for the areas 
mentioned and Trusteeship agreements, as well as 
conventions on the protection of minorities and on 
boundaries, would have to be drawn up. Considerable 
work of a technical nature would have to be done; it 
might not be possible to reach a final conclusion at 
the current session of the Assembly. That work might 
be begun during the summer, so that its results could 
be presented to the Assembly at its September ses- 
sion. The United States would vote against any solu- 
tion based on the principles of the old-fashioned 
colonial system. But between objectionable colonial- 
ism and trusteeship by the United Nations itself, there 
were many other possible solutions. 

A solution on the general lines of the United King- 
dom proposal, Mr. Dulles said, would not be perfect 
but it would surely be the best the world had ever 
seen in the colonial field. 
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Emphatic opposition to the United Kingdom pro- 
posals was evinced by Dr. Jose Arce, of Argentina, 
who said that Britain’s long experience in the colonial 
field had led the representatives to expect something 
worthier of her great democratic spirit. Despite the 
“sugar coating” of high principles, the concrete pro- 
posals submitted were reactionary, and designed only 
to further the interests of the United Kingdom. The 
proposal for Libya contained only one concrete clause, 
the offer to administer Cyrenaica, leaving only vague 
trusteeships for the rest of Libya. The proposal for 
Eritrea was, he said, even more reactionary, since it 
provided for the arbitrary partitioning of the terri- 
tory between Ethiopia and the Sudan. While they 
recognized the rights of Ethiopia, that should not mean 
annexation by that country of territories in which the 
populations were opposed to Ethiopian rule. Further- 
more, Argentina could not ignore the fact that trans- 
ferring the greater part of Eritrea to Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan meant nothing less than its incorporation in a 
British colony. The suggestion for Somaliland was a 
grudging concession since this was the poorest and 
most backward of all the former Italian colonies. 

Argentina believed that the only just settlement was 
one which accorded fully with the principles enun- 
ciated in the Four Power declaration, and annex XI 
of the Italian Peace Treaty. 

Disappointment with the United Kingdom proposals 
was also expressed by Dr. Victor A. Belaunde, of 
Peru. His delegation favored a United Kingdom trus- 
teeship for Cyrenaica but found the proposals for the 
rest of Libya unacceptable, since failure to reach a 
settlement regarding Tripolitania and Fezzan would 
be prejudicial to the interests of the populations of 
those regions. Dr. Belaunde reiterated the views of 
other Latin American delegations, that it was in the 
interest not only of Europe but of the United Nations 
as a whole that some satisfaction be given to Italy’s 
claims. In that way it would be possible to reinstate 
Italy as an active member of the family of European 
nations. 


Eritrea's Links 


Replying to Argentina’s criticisms G. L. Clutton, 
of the United Kingdom, pointed out that Eritrea was 
an artificial Italian creation, comprising the three dis- 
tinct parts: Assab, and the Danakil Coast, inhabited 
by Moslem tribes, the majority of whom were already 
in Ethiopia; the middle part of Eritrea, inhabited by 
Coptic Christians which might naturally be incorpo- 
rated in the country to which it was linked ethnically, 
economically and religiously; and the western prov- 
ince, inhabited mostly by nomadic Moslems, which 
belonged geographically and to a large extent ethi- 
cally, to the adjacent Sudan. 
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Mr. Clutton noted that other delegates had sug- 
gested that western Eritrea should be incorporated 
into the Sudan. There were no grounds for Argentina’s 
allegation that the proposal for partitioning the terri- 
tory was made in some “evil spirit.” They were trying 
to tackle the problem of artificial entities which existed 
all over Africa. The Sudan was not a British colony 
nor part of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 


Maurice Couve de Murville said that France did 
not regard the United Kingdom proposals as satisfac- 
tory for two reasons — they offered only a partial 
solution and as a whole did not fulfil the necessary 
criteria. They did not take sufficiently into account 
the aspirations of the people of the territories, nor of 
international security and Italy’s position. France had 
no objection in principle to British trusteeship of 
Cyrenaica, but it would be paradoxical to settle only 
part of the Libyan problem without deciding what role 
Italy should play. Regarding Eritrea it would appzar 
that public opinion was greatly divided and the state- 
ments made by representatives from the territory were 
contradictory to the United Kingdom proposals. 


Ethiopia's Position 


Stressing the urgency of reaching an early solution, 
Ato Abte-Wold Aklilou, of Ethiopia, said his delega- 
tion favored the United Kingdom proposals, with cer- 
tain reservations. He thought the theory of a global 
solution of the problem did not correspond to g o- 
graphical, strategic or economic realities of colonies 
separated from each other by thousands of miles and 
with different economic structures, and could not see 
why part of the problem had to await a total solution. 

The Assembly should, Mr. Aklilou said, give more 
weight to the findings of the Four Power Commission 
of Investigation than to statements made by the rep- 
resentatives of political parties or organizations in the 
territories. He pointed out in this respect that all these 
representatives had claimed to be speaking for 100 
per cent of the populations concerned, although the 
report of the Four Power Commission had stated that 
they represented only five per cent of the populations. 


Other Proposals 


The Committee then commenced consideration of 
three further proposals. The first of these was sub- 
mitted by Mexico, on behalf of the following 18 Latin 
American delegations: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Re- 
public, Ecuador, Guatemala, Honduras, Mexico, Nic- 
aragua, Panama, Peru, Paraguay, Uruguay and Vene- 
zuela. By this joint resolution, Libya would be granted 
independence in ten years from the date of the adop- 
tion of the resolution, providing the Assembly decided 
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that this date was appropriate. Meanwhile, the country 
should be placed under International Trusteeship with 
a view to promoting its unity and preparing it for ulti- 
mate independence. Proposals for the terms and con- 
ditions of such trusteeship should be considered and 
prepared for the fourth session of the General Assem- 
bly by the governments of Egypt, France, Italy, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States. 


The resolution also advocated international trus- 
teeship for Italian Somaliland, conditions and terms 
for this being determined by Ethiopia, France, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States, for subm’s- 
sion to the Assembly’s fourth session. Eritrea, by the 
same proposal, would be granted its independence 
after an interim period of advice and aid from the 
International Trusteeship System, subject to the just 
claims of Ethiopia being met. Ethiopia, France, Italy, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States would be 
asked by the Assembly to make studies and recom- 
mendations on Eritrea’s future to the fourth session 
of the Assembly. In doing this, the governments of 
those countries would have to take into account the 
aspirations of the people of Eritrea, and the assurance 
of the territory’s future development. 


Finally, under the Latin American resolution, 
agreements giving effect to its recommendations in 
accordance with the purposes and principles of the 
Charter, as well as the provisions of the Italian Peace 
Treaty, would be submitted for the subsequent ap- 
proval of the Assembly. 


Speaking on behalf of the other Latin American 
delegations concerned in the resolution, Dr. Luis 
Padilla Nervo, of Mexico, said they were seeking a 
practical, objective and concrete result of the Com- 
mittee’s protracted discussions. If it could be shown 
that the United Nations was able to take decisive ac- 
tion on a question such as this, then other political 
problems would be referred to it. If, on the other 
hand, the Assembly proved incapable of solving the 
question, it would tend to justify action by groups of 
states outside the United Nations. 


In submitting their proposals, the Latin American 
countries were, he said, motivated by the interests of 
the people in the territories, the interests of peace and 
security, and by the freely expressed opinions of the 
members. of the Committee. If they were to find a 
solution based on the highest principles they would 
no doubt choose independence, but in this difficult 
case there were circumstances tending towards the 
view that the territories were not yet ready for inde- 
pendence. By accepting the Latin American proposals 
Dr. Padilla Nervo affirmed that a constructive deci- 
sion would also be taken in the interests of the United 
Nations. 
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A resolution presented by Australia called for the 
establishment by the Assembly of a special commit- 
tee, consisting of seven members to be*named later, 
which would study the whole question of the former 
Italian colonies and then submit a report for the As- 
sembly, which should reach the Secretary-General not 
later than September 1, 1949. This special committee 
would be authorized to conduct its investigations wher- 
ever it considered necessary; it would be empowered 
to consider all the relevant facts, including written or 
oral testimony from the present administering authori- 
ties of the territories, from governments, and from 
such organizations of individuals as it might consider 
necessary. 


Explaining the Australian proposal, J. D. L. Hood 
said that from the outset of the Committee’s discus- 
sions his delegation had realized there would be in- 
superable difficulties in the way of reaching a definite 
decision at the present stage. Nevertheless, their pro- 
posal was not intended to obstruct, prevent or delay 
in any way a definitive solution on the question. It 
would however, be a great mistake for the Committee 
to adopt any solution without first making a thorough 
study of all aspects of the matter. 


Mr. Hood doubted whether, after hearing the many 
conflicting views by representatives from the terri- 
tories, the Committee was aware of the real desires 
of the people in the former colonies, or whether those 
representatives had been subjected to a thorough in- 
terrogation by the Committee. He felt, therefore, that 
Australia’s proposal represented the logical course to 
follow at the present time. 


(Continued on page 520) 


The harbor of Tripoli, main sea outlet for the 
whole of Libya. 
























PERSONALITIES OF 


H.R. H. Sardar Mohammed Naim Khan 


His Royal Highness Sardar Mohammed Naim Khan of Afghanistan, 
cousin of His Majesty Zahir Shah, and son in law of the late king Nadir 
Shah, is Chairman of the Afghan Delegation to the Assembly and also 
his country’s Ambassador to Washington. Honorary Chairman of the 
Afghan Academy, and leader of the campaign against illiteracy, His 
Royal Highness was Director of the Political Department in the Foreign 
Office of his government at Kabul in 1930, Minister to Rome in 1933, 
assistant to the Foreign Minister, Kabul, in 1935, Minister of Education 
and Assistant to the Prime Minister from 1936 to 1945, and Minister 
in London in 1946. 

During his leadership of the Ministry of Education he succeeded in 
making the Pushtu language a medium of instruction in the State, Persian 
remaining as the medium only in the areas where the majority speak that 
language. 

Although Pushtu is spoken by 60 per cent of the 15 million population 
of Afghanistan and by 6 million in the North West Frontier of India, the 


medium of instruction in Afghanistan had continued to be Persian till 
this change was effected. 


Victor Andres Belaunde 


Dr. Victor Andres Belaunde of Peru, leader of his country’s delega- 
tion, has been a diplomat for about 45 years. Born in Arequipa in 1883, 


and educated at the National University of Arequipa and the Universidad 
nacional Mayor de San Marcos, Lima, he was. Secretary of the Spanish- 
Argentine Diplomatic Mission on the Bolivian Question in 1905. He was 
Charge d’Affairs to Germany in 1911, to Bolivia in 1915, and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to Uruguay in 1919. From 1920 to 1927 he was Delegate 
of the University of Lima to the Universities of the United States. Exiled 
by President Lequia, he devoted his time to the development of Spanish 
American culture in the United States, France and Spain. During this 
period he was also professor of cultural affairs at the Columbia, Virginia, 
Miami and Chicago Universities. In 1936 he became Minister to Switzer- 
land and delegate to the League of Nations, and in 1943 he was Adviser 
and Sponsor of the Committee on Foreign Affairs. Dr. Belaunde has 
represented his country at the San Francisco Conference in 1945, and at 
the Pan American Conference at Rio de Janeiro in 1947. He was author 
of the proposal on the Pacific deliberations, and President of the Inter- 
national Law Commission held in Lima. He was Peru’s delegate to the 
1948 Bogota Conference. 
He has written several books on philosophy, law and history. 


Miguel Rafael Urquia 


Dr. Miguel Rafael Urquia, President of the Delegation of El Salvador, 
is Minister of Foreign Affairs and Justice of El Salvador. After his prim- 
ary education in Jucuapa, he continued his education at the Liceo Salva- 
dor and the National Institute. Then he studied Law at the National 
University of El Salvador—now known as Universidad Autonoma— 
where he received his degree of Doctor in Jurisprudence and Social 
Sciences in 1930. 

He has been Professor of public and private international law, and 
civil law, and has written a number of social and legal studies. Among 
the important public posts held by him was the position of Secretary 
General of the Universidad Autonoma. 
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Henry Ford Cooper 


Henry Ford Cooper, Chairman of the Liberian Delegation to the 
current session of the General Assembly is the present Liberian Minister 
Resident in France. Born in 1904, Mr. Cooper entered Foreign Service 
directly he came out of the Liberia College with his Degree. After serving 
the Foreign Office of his country for nine years he was appointed Consul 
General to Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and later, Consul General 
to Germany. Returning home during the war he became head of the 
largest import-export firm in his country until, in 1946, he was assigned 
to his Paris post. 

Mr. Cooper holds the decoration of Knight Commander of the Order 
of the Star of Africa. 


Tawfiq Al-Sawaidi 


Tawfiq Al-Sawaidi, Chairman of the Iraq Delegation, was Prime 
Minister of his country in 1929 and again in 1945. Born in 1892, he 
graduated from Baghdad, obtained his Doctorate in Law from the Uni- 
versity of Istambul in 1912, and Licence en Droit from the University 
of Paris in 1915. When he was Judge in Dirazhor District, the First World 
War broke out, and he became a Reserve Officer in the Turkish Army. In 
1918 he again became a Judge, this time in Damascus, and in 1921 was 
appointed Director-General of Justice Administration in Baghdad. After 
holding the post of Dean of the Baghdad Law College, and Professor of 
Economics and Roman Law from 1921 to 1928, he became Minister of 
Education, and later Prime Minister and President of the Chamber of 
Deputies in 1929. From 1930 to 1933 he was Minister Plenipotentiary 
of Iraq in Teheran, and Permanent Delegate of Iraq at the League of 
Nations in 1934. Returning to Iraq, he was Minister of Justice in 1935, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs from 1937 to 1938, and Foreign Minister 
from 1940 to 1941. In 1945 he became Prime Minister for a second time. 
He is at present a Senator of the Government of Iraq. 


Adolf Hoffmeister 


Dr. Adolf Hoffmeister, leader of the Czechoslovakian Delegation, has 
had a versatile career as artist, poet, playwright, and author. Born in 
Prague in 1902, Mr. Hoffmeister took his Doctorate in Law at the Charles 
University. During the war, Dr. Hoffmeister worked for the Czech resist- 
ance movement in France and during this period, spent seven months in 
solitary confinement without trial. Later he was put in concentration 
camps but escaped to Casablanca, only to be again interned by the Vichy 
regime and then by the Franco government. In January 1941 Dr. Hoff- 
meister escaped from Spain and reached New York via Havana. He has 
lectured in various parts of the United States as trustee of the International 
Workers Organization, made caricatures and posters for the Czechoslovak 
Information Service, edited the Voice of America, and worked as chief 
of the Czechoslovak section in the short wave broadcast of the OWI. In 
1944 he was invited to return to his homeland where he became chief 
of the Department for Cultural Relations in the Ministry of Information. 
Later he was his country’s representative at the UNESCO conference in 
Mexico and the conference of Freedom of Information in Geneva. In 
1948 he was appointed his country’s Ambassador to France. 











A call for a fresh stock-taking now of methods of 
international co-operation as they affect employment 
conditions is made by the Sub-Commission on Em- 
ployment and Economic Stability which concluded 
its third session at Lake Success on April 22. 


During its 11-day session, members of the Sub- 
Commission examined, among other matiers, replies 
from governments to one of the questions in a ques- 
tionnaire on full employment. Replies to this ques- 
tion, says the Sub-Commission, revealed that few na- 
tions now rely mainly on international collaboration 
in the event of a serious depression. Governments 
made it clear that most of them propose to make 
use of import restrictions in order to keep in effect 
their domestic full employment policies. Many coun- 
tries might thus maintain full employment within their 
borders by exporting unemployment to other countries 
by restricting imports or dumping exports. Cleary 
in either case major difficulties may arise for the 
other countries affected. 


Further, the Sub-Commission notes that proposals 
have been made in the United States for agricultural 
restriction. Parallel steps may be expected in other 
parts of the world should the oversupply of primary 
products become general. 


But, the Sub-Commission points out, these precisely 
were the evils which countries aimed to avoid in the 
unprecedented planning for international economic 
collaboration back in 1944-45. It was hoped to set 
up international machinery which would go into 
action at the onset of a depression in a way that was 
not attempted in 1929-30 or in 1937. Drastic de- 
flation was to be avoided by international co-opera- 
tion. So, too, were import restrictions which often 
have the result of exporting unemployment. Like- 
wise, remedial measures in a depression were to be 
“expansionist” and not in the direction of maintaining 
prices by restricting production. Further, creditor 
nations were to be induced to help when depression 
resulted in disequilibrium of trade balances. 


“Governments Becoming More Nationalistic" 


Today governments seem to be giving up these 
hopes. They seem to be becoming even more nation- 
alistic in their procedures. We are moving farther 
away from the fact of internationally valid money 
units. “Multiplicity” of currencies is growing. Grey 
and black markets flourish. Each nation is forced 
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Measures to Forestall Depression 
Sub-Commiussion Calls for World Review Now 


more and more to think in terms of bi-lateral balanc- 
ing. Likelihood of concerted international action to 
sustain employment is becoming more and more 
remote. 


What then has gone wrong with the planning of 
Bretton Woods and after in 1944-45? The Sub- 
Commission offers three points by way of explana- 
tion: 


e@ The magnitude of war-devastation was known but 
not fully comprehended—the degree of dislocation 
in trade, production and communication. 


e@ The world shortages of goods after 1945 and the 
over-abundance of money was not fully appreciated. 


e And the problems were seen on the scale of 1930. 
Most of the planners did not realize that pre-war 
money values expressed in dollars or sterling would 
have to be multiplied two or three times. 


A key role in the post-war plans of 1944-45 went 
to the International Monetary Fund. The Fund was 
to be part of a complex of international anti-deflation- 
ary undertakings. It was to have broader objectives 
than mere exchange stability. It was hoped that the 
Fund would play its part in preventing the spread of 
deflationary processes. Some thought that the Fund 
was too small for this purpose and it was generally 
believed that, if this should prove to be the case, the 
Fund could be enlarged. Today, notes the Sub-Com- 
mission, the Fund replies to the Secretary-General’s 
questionnaire to the effect that its resources “are not 
and cannot” be large enough to give all its members 
adequate finance in the event of a world crisis. 


Role of International Bank 


As to the International Bank, its reply was that 
its primary function is to provide for smooth and 
continuous flow of international investment for re- 


construction and development. “In the nature of 
things,” says the Bank, “it cannot conserve its re- 
sources simply in order to release more funds in 
times of incipient depression.” 


On this, the Sub-Commission comments that many 
supposed that the Bank would have a role in avoiding 
restrictionist policies. “Like a National Investment 
Board, it could step up the rate of inception of de- 
velopment projects at the onset of a depression; 
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Keynes and White, the promoters of the Bretton 
Woods agreements, included this idea in their con- 
ception of the Bank’s functions. At Bretton Woods 
itself, the Bank’s functions were defined as limiting 
it to ‘reconstruction’ of devastated regions and ‘de- 
velopment’ of backward countries, and no reference 
to conducting these activities in such a way as to pro- 
duce an anti-cyclical effect is included in the Bank’s 
charter. It may take a little, but certainly not much, 
more risk than could be borne by private investors. 
It is a useful but a minor addition to existing financial 
machinery at a time when world uncertainty makes 
venture capital extremely unventuresome.” 


Apart from the Bank and Fund, another procedure 
envisaged in 1944-45 was the creation of international 
buffer stocks of primary products to prevent short- 
period oscillations. Discussions were held on this 
subject but the results were disappointing. 


Fresh Stock-Taking Necessary 


In these circumstances, states the Sub-Commission, 
a fresh stock-taking of the situation is necessary to 
consider what changes should be made in the plans 
of 1944-45. A new attempt must be made to breathe 
life into international plans: otherwise they may never 
really come into play when a crisis develops. 


“To advise Governments on their own domestic 
policies,” says the Sub-Commission, “on the assump- 
tion that international co-operation will not be forth- 
coming, would surely be the gravest dereliction of our 
plain duty, involving disloyalty to the United Nations, 
and the intentions of its founders. On the contrary, 
we should draw the attention of governments to the 
fact that the plans have gone awry, that this coming 
year is the proper time for taking stock of the situa- 
tion anew, for declaring the transition period closed 
and for considering what modifications are required 
in the original international plans in order that they 
may be brought into operation, in the near future, in 
time to cope with a severe depression, should one 
eventuate.” 


And the time for such a review, the Sub-Commis- 
sion argues, is now. Today the world is registering “in- 
cipient down-turns in economic activity.” In the 
United States, for example, the previous rate of growth 
in economic activity has not been maintained in the 
last six months. There have been corresponding 
changes in the economies of some other countries. 
The world is passing from the post-war period into 
a new phase. Action along lines of commodity agree- 
ments is, the Sub-Commission declares, both practic- 
able and urgent. The five years since Bretton Woods 
have brought momentous changes. And, if it is argued 
that the time for review is towards the termination of 
ERP, the Sub-Commission points out that a recession 
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may not wait till then. The end of the inflationary 
period is the right time to reconsider policy. 

For the agenda for such a review, the Sub-Com- 
mission proposes the following items: 


e@ (a) To re-establish the multilaterality and con- 
vertibility of currencies. This might be subject to 
decisions under “f” below (the dollar problem). 

e (b) To reconsider the charter of the International 
Monetary Fund in the light of developments, and to 
consider whether the size of the Fund is adequate and 
its procedures and policies are such as to enable 
nations to proceed through a depression without re- 
sorting to deflation of import restriction. 

e@ (c) To reconsider the charter of the International 
Bank, with special reference to its functions in a trade 
depression and the adequacy of its finance to per- 
form those functions. There is also the question: 
what is the prospect of the Bank’s relying to a greater 
extent than at present on funds other than those of 
the United States? 

e (d) To resume discussions on the International 
Buffer Stocks proposal. 

@ (e) To consider whether the growth of govern- 
ment interventionism requires any modification in the 
international plans previously agreed to. 

e (f) To consider whether the dollar is likely to 
cease to be scarce within the ERP period, and, in 
the event of a negative answer, to consider on what 
lines the dollar problem should be tackled when that 
period is over. 

e (g) To interchange information on domestic full 
employment policy, consider whether plans now en- 
tertained are likely to be adequate, and, if not, whe- 
ther some additional international measures, other 
than those envisaged under the above headings, will 
be needed. 


“First Line of Defence" 


In the earlier part of the report the Sub-Commis- 
sion examined the domestic measures which. accord- 
ing to their replies, governments envisaged for meet- 
ing a depression. “The first line of defence against un- 
employment,” says the Sub-Commission, “must be on 
the domestic front.” It is important to prepare pla~s 
adequately so that when the time comes for remedial 
action, there shall be no unnecessary delay. 

There are two factors noted in this connection. 

First, the political climate in most countries now 
makes it possible to use direct controls on a much 
larger scale than before. They are not however, to 
be recognized as being necessarily good in themselves, 
though they may be useful in some circumstances. 

Secondly, there is the fact that new standards of 
social justice have emerged. This makes it impossible 
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in our time to approach any economic problem with- 
out relating it to the problem of social goals. Thus, 
considers the Sub-Commission, it would be especially 
useful for governments to include slum clearance 
projects and the building of low-priced homes in their 
full employment plans. The consequent demand for 
building labor and material would tend to keep people 
employed in their customary occupations, making it 
easier for labor to be released when private invest- 
ment in construction was resumed. 

Among the measures which governments can take 
are those listed in a questionnaire submitted to them 
by the Secretariat. They are: 

e@ (a) Increased governmental expenditures on 
goods and services through public works and develop- 
ment projects and through investment by existing 
publicly owned enterprises. 

e@ (b) Stimulating consumption through: increased 
payments (in money or in kind) of allowances, bene- 
fits, pensions, etc.; subsidies to reduce prices or raise 
wages in private enterprises; reducing profit margins 
in both governmental and private enterprises. 

e@ (c) Encouragement of private domestic invest- 
ment by reducing or adjusting taxes, by facilitating 
credit, and by reducing interest rates. 

Many governments replied that they would use a 
number of these measures, especially those in the first 
two categories. 


The best steps to be taken, will, of course, vary 
from country to country, and will depend on political 


and social circumstances. Projects that take into 
account social values and objectives, the Sub-Commis- 
sion cautions in this connection, should not hamper 
the development of the spirit of enterprise or the in- 
centive to work. 


Sub-Commission's Proposals 

In the light of such observations and because it 
thinks the trend towards a decline of economic activ- 
ity may continue, the Sub-Commission makes the 
following recommendations: 
e@ The subject of developing immediate domestic 
measures to counteract recession, to be used if and 
when necessary, should be placed on the agenda of 
the next session of the Economic and Social Council. 
e The Economic and Employment Commission 
should consider a detailed outline for the discussion 
of this topic by the Council. 
e@ The Secretary-General, in co-operation with the 
specialized agencies concerned, should assist the 
Commission by placing before it preparatory material 
which may help it in consideration of this topic. 


Criticisms of Report 

Two members of the Sub-Commission, however, 
disagreed with the suggestion for high-level inter- 
governmental consultations. They were P. Chernyshev, 
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of the U.S.S.R., and R. Frisch, of Norway, both of 
whom were against the adoption of the report, though 
for different reasons. Their views are set forth in 
separate documents. 

Mr. Chernyshev felt the report was based on false 
premises because it embodied a proposal for an 
international conference which was designed to co- 
ordinate in an artificial manner the economic mea- 
sures taken by governments to transfer to weak coun- 
tries the burden of the depression which was begin- 
ning in capitalist countries in an advanced state of 
economic development. Thus, governments through- 
out the world were being asked to remove the re- 
strictions which, in the interests of their respective 
countries, they imposed on imports. This request 
was made with a view to expanding the markets 
available to United States and United Kingdom ex- 
porters and consolidating their position in the markets 
they already held. Full employment would undoubt- 
edly suffer as a result of this. 

Mr. Chernyshev further criticized the report be- 
cause it did not suggest that international trade op- 
erations in order to exercise a beneficial influence on 
economic stability should be based on the idea of 
the equality of the contracting parties, the sovereignty 
of nations, and the reciprocal advantages to be de- 
rived from such operations. 


Two Reasons 
There were two reasons why he could not accept 


the report. First, it was based on the principle that 
the problem of full employment and economic stabil- 
ity could be solved by co-ordinating the action of 
various governments—doubtless in the interests of the 
United States and the United Kingdom—or by in- 
creasing the importance of such institutions as the 
International Bank and the International Monetary 
Fund, which were under the control of United States 
monopolies. Secondly, the proposals he had sub- 
mitted had not been adopted. 

Mr. Ragnar Frisch, of Norway, agreed with a num- 
ber of specific points in the Sub-Commission’s report, 
but thought the way it approached the problem of 
maintaining full employment was “fundamentally 
wrong.” 

On national measures, he felt that the Sub-Com- 
mission should not merely draw attention to measures 
which may have opposing effects. Governments would 
be primarily interested in knowing how to strike the 
correct balance between these factors. No analysis 
along these lines had been attempted in the report, he 
said. 

The crux of the matter in the international sphere 
in the post-war period, he argued in addition, was 
how to solve simultaneously the balance of payment 
and the balance of trade problems for several coun- 
tries. 
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The main problem to be considered first, he 
thought, was the nature of distortions in the income 
and productivity situations as they existed in the 
network of international relations, and the extent to 
which a change in international prices and possibly 
direct transfers of income of production factors would 
be needed to achieve a balance simultaneously for all 
countries concerned and with an optimum utilization 
of world resources. 

Progress in tackling this problem was slow. This 
was due not so much to the fact that not enough in- 
ternational conferences at a sufficiently high level had 
been called as it was due to the fact that there was 
something fundamental in the economics of the prob- 
lem which was difficult and needed reconsideration. 
It should have been the Sub-Commission’s duty to 
consider these fundamental difficulties, but it had 
chosen not to do so. If, however, it had done so, and 
so, through this, been able to indicate the principles 


An international transportation network of trains, 
aircraft and ships flying the flags of nine nations has 
been used by the International Refugee Organization 
to move displaced persons to every continent in the 
past year, Director-General William Hallam Tuck 
reported in a recent summary covering operations 
since July 1, 1948. 

[RO-chartered ships have crossed the seas both 
westward and eastward in carrying DP’s from Euro- 
pean camps to new homes in the Western Hemisphere 
and Australia and, conversely, in taking European 
refugees in China to havens in Israel and Europe. 

The ships include 17 United States Army transports 
and U.S. Maritime Commission vessels, as well as 
commercial ships under the flags of the United King- 
dom, Panama, Norway, Greece, Italy, Poland, the 
Netherlands and Turkey. The present fleet of 28 will 
be expanded to 35 by June 1, 1949. 

In addition, air movement has been of particular 
value in meeting the problems of transporting to 
South American countries the numerous family groups 
which comprise a more-than-average percentage of 
children, infants and pregnant women. The total 
“air-lift” from July 1, 1948, to February 15, 1949 
was approximately 5,500 people. 

Mr. Tuck reported a marked reduction in the num- 
ber of persons wishing to return to their former coun- 
tries. From July to December, 1948, only 8,800 per- 
sons returned to their country of origin, whereas 
14,500 persons were repatriated in the previous six- 
month period. The main groups repatriated between 
July and December, 1948 were: 4,200 Poles; 1,900 
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on which international action would have to be based, 
it would have been justified in recommending inter- 
national consultations at a high level. Such consulta- 
tions would then have had a definite purpose. 


As the matter now stood, maintained Mr. Frisch, 
the Sub-Commission’s arguments for international 
consultations had been only in the form of generalities 
stating, for instance, that progress towards interna- 
tional collaboration had been slow and that govern- 
ments had been wicked because they did not act for 
the common good. If only half of the Sub-Commis- 
sion’s 52 meetings which have been so far held had 
been devoted to discussion of fundamental matters 
instead of to generalities, some significant progress 
would undoubtedly have been made. Mr. Frisch fav- 
ored, among other things, the establishment by the 
Sub-Commission of ad hoc working groups to make 
a technically competent analysis of difficult matters. 


overseas Chinese; nearly 800 Yugoslavs; 300 Balts; 
and 330 Soviet citizens. 

In accordance with its Constitution, the organiza- 
tion still considers repatriation as its primary task, 
Mr. Tuck stated. Consequently, IRO is supplying 
refugees with up-to-date information about their coun- 
tries of origin and is keeping in close touch with their 
former governments through field offices or liaison 
with government missions. 

Resettlement of DP’s to new homelands is pro- 
gressing rapidly, although the total for the fiscal 
year (July 1, 1948 to June 30, 1949) will be some- 
what less than originally estimated. 

It had been hoped that 381,000 refugees would be 
resettled in that fiscal year. During the first six 
months a total of 130,000 were moved; at the current 
rate, it is estimated that 180,000 more will be moved 
by June 30, 1949. Thus the 12-month total will prob- 
ably be about 310,000, or about 70,000 less than the 
original estimate. 

Resettlement of specialists such as medical per- 
sonnell still remains a problem, the Director-General 
noted. Nurses continue to be in demand in various 
parts of the world and small numbers of other spe- 
cialists have been placed in Iraq, Canada, South 
America and the Netherlands, but generally it has not 
been possible to persuade countries to accept doctors 
and dentists as such. 

A total of 4,437 medical personnel remained in the 
DP camps on December 31, 1948. They included spe- 
cialists in such fields as tuberculosis, radiology, tropical 
medicine and surgery. 
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Women’s Rights: The Tasks Ahead 


Much remains to be done before the full equality of women is 
admitted and practiced in every country, but the Commission on the Status 
of Women has made a good start, and its work is beginning to tell. This 
was the general view of the members of the Commission in brief state- 
ments which they made to the United Nations Bulletin at the close of the 
last session on April 4. 

The members of the Commission were unanimous in their gratitude 
and praise for the hospitality and interest of the Government of Lebanon. 
The choice of Beirut as the venue of the session, they felt, was particularly 
happy because it gave them an opportunity to study at first hand the posi- 
tion of women in the Middle Eastern regions. At the same lime it rein- 
forced the efforts of women in Lebanon and neighboring countries and 
also gave them a picture of how the Commission works to better the 
interests of women everywhere. 

The following are extracts from the other comments of the members. 
The views of Mme. Héléne Lefaucheux, Commission chairman, reached us 
earlier and were published in the last issue (see Vol. 6, No. 9, page 453). 


Mihri Pektas (TURKEY) 


I think the Beirut session, a meeting of women 
representing all kinds of cultures, backgrounds and 
traditions, each with the problems of her own country 
uppermost in her mind, each seeking solution from 
the experiences of other countries, had great sig- 
nificance. This most salutary contact, and honest ex- 
change of views and ideas will not only influence the 
future work of women’s organizations in middle- 
eastern regions, but will be a rich source of inspiration, 

a directing force, for 
the future work of 
the Commission. Close 
acquaintance with 
countries where the 
question of women’s 
emancipation has its 
own peculiar aspect 
cannot but enrich our 
knowledge, and widen 
our understanding of 
women’s problems in 
general. 


Every important 
item on our agenda— 
political rights, social 
and educational op- 
portunities, equal pay 
for equal work—must have awakened a correspond- 
ing question mark in the consciousness of women— 


Mihri Pektas 
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and men—who have been living and working in a 
different environment. 

It has been rather hard on the Secretariat to do its. 
work in improvised surroundings and with inadequate 
personnel. Nevertheless, the great good that has been 
accomplished by the Commission simply by separating 
itself from the common frame of the United Nations 
and Lake Success, and by projecting its work, its aims 
and its meaning into a different region of the world, 
cannot be doubted. We had a very concrete idea of 
its success when immediately after the Commission 
concluded its third session in Beirut, Syria granted the 
right to vote to its women of higher education. Bring- 
ing those vital questions into the consciousness of both 
men and women is bound to have a salutary effect. 
As an old Turkish proverb puts it: “The lightening of 
truth flashes through the contact of minds.” Therefore, 
I believe it would be wise and profitable to have the 
Commission meet now and then in different regions 
of the world alongside regional conferences, thereby 
bringing our problems much closer to different groups 
of people. 


Elsie F. Byth {AUSTRALIA} 


In the three years of its existence, the Commission 
on the Status of Women has, I think, made remark- 
able progress. To discover discriminations against 
women wherever they exist, and to set in process 
methods for their elimination, is a gargantuan task. 

General basic principles have been laid down, cov- 
ering every field, political and civil, social and cul- 
tural, economic and industrial; investigations as to 
facts and conditions are being carried out. 

The existence of the Commission within the frame- 
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Where the Commission Met in Beirut 


work of the United Nations is a direct challenge to 
all those nations which have not yet given their women 
equality of status with their men. Its work is most 
effective in bringing out into the clear light of day 
all the big questions affecting women, and in making 
the whole world aware of them—not merely whether 
women can vote, but their right to educational oppor- 
tunities, property rights of married women, the pay- 
ment of women in industry, to name only a few of 
those dealt with during the third session. 

There are still countries where some or all of these 
questions have never as yet been considered. Because 
of the work of the Commission, based on the Charter 
itself, and backed by the incontrovertible justice of 
the Declaration of Human Rights, no country can to- 
day remain in ignorance of the claims of its women. 

Traditional attitudes, and accepted laws and cus- 
toms, are not changed over-night, but the sheer weight 
of opinion represented in the Commission, not only 
by its 15 member countries but by many others as 
well, cannot fail to have its effect. No nation is perfect 
with regard to the conditions of its women; there is 
still room for improvement even where conditions 
seem best, and, we hope, the will to improve. On the 
other hand, no nation is anxious to appear back- 
ward. The status of women is no longer a national 
matter; it is an international question of the first rank; 
a measuring stick by which a nation’s progress may 
be computed in the light of world opinion. 
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A very encouraging aspect of the work of the Com- 
mission is seen in the close co-operation developing 
with the specialized bodies such as the ILO and 
UNESCO. The Commission can study the facts and 
point to the need, and the actual practical work can 
be undertaken by the experts who are chosen and ap- 
pointed because of their special knowledge and skill, 
or again, a study may be jointly undertaken with a 
view to action. 

The idea that Utopia can come with a wave of the 
hand, that the mere passing of a law can at once bring 
all the desired results, has been disproved time and 
again in the course of the debates. Better to build more 
slowly but more surely, so that we make our goal 
secure. 

Utopia is still far off. Old projects continue, new 
ones arise, such as the study of the penal laws as 
applied to women, a subject brought forward in this 
session. But always we press forward. The major 
projects are so intermingled that it is difficult to give 
priority to any of them—women must have education 
in order to be able to benefit by the opportunities 
given them; they must have fair treatment as workers; 
but how shall they be sure of obtaining either unless 
they have the vote? 

The Commission’s work, in causing the light to 
shine in dark places, can be of inestimable help to 
the cause of women everywhere, and it must continue 
till all Governments recognize the equal importance 
and the equality of rights of all their citizens, men 
and women alike. 

The debates have brought into strong relief the 
fact that law and practice are far from being always 
identical. Replies from Governments can indicate 
their laws, but the application of the law can often 
best be measured by the non-governmental groups 
which concern themselves with definite aspects of such 
questions. The ready co-operation of the great non- 
governmental organizations is another most hopeful 
and encouraging factor. Their knowledge of special 
problems and their advice can be invaluable to the 
Commission. 


Lina P. Tsaldaris (GREECE) 


At the Beirut session the Commission approved 
resolutions on equal political rights and on the right 
of women to hold public office, educational facilities 
of women, participation in the work of the United 
Nations and on the question of equal pay for equal 
work. These resolutions aim at extending the role 
of women in national, social, cultural political 
and economic life in accordance with the spirit of 
the Charter. As for matters relating to nationality, 
residence, marriage and divorce, the system of prop- 
erty of married women and the examination of dis- 
criminations under criminal law, the Commission in- 
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tends to proceed to a more thorough study at its next 
session when the necessary documents will be avail- 
able. 

Each member of the Commission has to work in 
her country to promote understanding on these ques- 
tions. Qualified women’s organizations will help to 
ripen public opinion 
and will succeed, in 
cooperation with their 
governments, in grad- 
ually achieving full 
equality for women in 
law and in fact. 


I attach much im- 
portance to the work 
which has to be done 
to influence public 
opinion, and in which 
the Secretariat, 
through its bulletins 
and publications will 
take a large part. But 
members of the Com- 
mission have to bear 
in mind that they have to win the support of public 
opinion. In particular, they must, I think, draw the 
attention of women to the fact that their participation 
in political life will by no means deprive them of their 
responsibilities and duties, neither at home nor in 
regard to their families, but will, on the contrary, 
improve the lot of their families and of society in 
general. 

Whilst keeping her femininity and her tenderness, 
woman will add her efforts to the long experience of 
men in alleviating the heavy burden which rests on 
all men after the ordeals which they have gone 
through. Women have a specially important role to 
play in the educational field because it is they who 
mould the future generations. 





Lina P. Tsaldaris 


Dorothy Kenyon (UNITED STATES) 


The Beirut session was the most successful that the 
Commission has had thus far. Much still remains to 
be done. Our immediate plans include the drafting of 
a Convention on the Nationality of Married Women, 
pressure for increased participation of women in im- 
portant posts in the Secretariat and in international 
bodies and organs of the United Nations; an investiga- 
tion, jointly with UNESCO, in respect to discrimina- 
tions against women in educational fields; an investi- 
gation of penal laws insofar as they relate to women, 
and of course continued efforts to obtain votes for 
women and equal pay for equal work with men. We 
also hope our Section of the Secretariat may be ex- 
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panded to a full Division this coming year and that 
expert and technical assistance in the field of women’s 
rights may be supplied by the Secretariat to those 
countries which desire such aid. Next year, we hope 
to discuss the special problems of the home and the 
woman as homemaker. 

We need to know the women of the world much 
better than we do. We need to see them face to face 
and to hear from them what they want and expect 
from us. It is only in that way that our program can 
be really creative. 

One of the greatest truths we have discovered in 
Beirut is that women, in spite of all their differences 
in language, religion and legal and social customs, 
are basically alike and basically desire much the same 
things. The home is the principal concern of almost 
every woman. To it she has added in these modern 
times, a growing sense of her responsibility as a citizen 
to the community outside her home, and an awareness 
of the connection between her being a good citizen 
and also a good wife and mother. She has also added 
in modern times in many instances job responsibilities 
as well. 

The Commission must work on many fronts to meet 
these many needs of women. But primarily its job is 
the extension of full human rights to women as well 
as men, the opening 
up of all the doors of 
freedom and oppor- 
tunity to them so that 
their potentialities 
may be developed and 
realized to the utmost. 


“Fundamental free- 
doms for all without 
distinction as to race, 
sex, language or re- 
ligion.” That is the 
watchword of our 
Commission. And to 
it we might add a full 
partnership as_ be- 
tween men and wom- 
en for the greater real- 
ization of all the po- 
tentialities of both. 
Only by such realization can we hope to attain the 
three great ends we all strive for—peace, equality and 
freedom. 


Dr. Sieu-ling Zung (CHINA) 


When King Solomon took the cedars from Lebanon 
to build the holy temple in Jerusalem, perhaps it 
never occurred to him that it was due to some men’s 
unceasing efforts in planting the young cedars hun- 
dreds and hundreds of years previously that enabled 
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him to get the cedar wood. As women have suffered 
discrimination for centuries, naturally, none of the 
Commission members expects all discriminations to 
be uprooted overnight. But as with a cedar tree, they 
feel confident that though it takes years and years for 
it to grow, it will eventually become the magnificent 
sturdy cedar which 
they wish it to be. So, 
personally, I do not 
even dare think of the 
word “achievement” 
at this premature mo- 
ment. . . . Bragging 
is bad taste, but I feel 
no qualms in saying 
that so long as this 
Commissions, which 
has been at work for 
only two years, has 
aroused public inter- 
est and planted the 
idea of equality of the 
sexes in the minds of 
men and women, it 
may be considered to 
have made a good 
start. The next is to inspire all women to work for equal- 
ity themselves rather than to let others fight for them. 
For then, and only then, will they attain real equality. 
Once women become qualified to be the equals of 
men, public opinion will be in their favor and then, 
inevitably, they will secure equal rights and equal 
opportunities in every sphere of public and social life. 
For public opinion is the “boss.” 





Cecelia Zung 


Lakshmi N. Menon (INDIA) 


The Commission on the Status of Women is only 
at the beginning of its endeavors. As its scope cuts 
through nations and across countries, and has within 
its sweep the entire women of the world, its work 
will be accomplished only when women all over the 
world attain the freedom and equality envisaged both 
in the Charter and in the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. On the one hand we have countries 
which are economically, socially and politically far in 
advance of others which are socially backward, po- 
litically dependent, and economically undeveloped. 
In both cases the Commission has a job to do. To 
keep, by its vigilance, the freedom already secured, 
and help to extend that freedom to others by acting 
as an irresistible pressure group, will be its specialized 
task. It has to keep the United Nations—still domi- 
nated by men—informed of the discriminations against 
women, of the problems and circumstances which 
militate against the emancipation and development of 
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woman into her full stature as a free, intelligent, 
human being. In this 
context, the informa- 
tion for which the 
Commission calls 
from time to time on 
various questions re- 
garding woman’s posi- 
tion has a value which 
cannot and should not 
be overlooked. 

As a member of 
the Commission I 
hope that its recom- 
mendations will re- 
ceive the consideration 
they deserve and will 
be implemented with- 
out undue delay. Hu- 
man society cannot exist and function half free and 
half slave. Only the awakening of woman to the 
consciousness of her freedom and of her destiny as 
a comrade in the great adventure of life can save the 
world from the calamity which is threatening it. The 
achievement of this object should be our inspiration 
for the morrow. 





Lakshmi N. Menon 


Fortuna Guéry (HAITI) 


The time has come to put an end everywhere to 
discrimination against women in the field of political 
rights and citizenship and to ensure equality of pay, 
of educational facil- 
ities and of access to 
the professions. New 
questionnaires will be 
prepared to supple- 
ment those already 
sent to Member states 
and we hope to secure 
answers which will 
help us to study the 
problems to be taken 
up at the next session. 
On the basis of the 
information secured 
we hope to advance 
the cause so_ that 

<4 women may play their 

full part in sharing the 

future. I am confident 

Fortune Guery that the work of 

the Commission will win increasing attention and 
support in all the Member states. 
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Population and Social, Economic Policies 


Commission Stresses Importance of Inter-Relationship 


In the development of economic and social policies, 
greater emphasis should be laid on population factors. 
This is one of the major recommendations of the 
Population Commission, the 12-member expert body 
which concluded its fourth session in Geneva on 
April 21. 

Existing demographic data, the Commission felt, 
should be put to fuller use by the United Nations and 
its Member states in developing economic and social 
policies. For this purpose, the Commission recom- 
mended that the Secretariat should give the highest 
priority to its work on the inter-relationship of eco- 
nomic, social and population changes. Studies in this 
field, the Commission suggested, could be usefully 
linked with work on other subjects such as migration, 
the population of Trust Territories, infant mortality 
and recent trends in the birth rate. 


As the next step in the study of inter-relationships, 
the Commission recommended that the conditions in 
specific areas should be investigated. These areas 
should be so selected as to aid the Economic and 
Social Council in its consideration of the current prob- 
lems of underdeveloped countries. Accordingly, the 
Secretary-General was requested to, select the areas 
and approach the governments concerned for their 
consent and co-operation. 


The Commission also urged the Secretariat to sur- 
vey existing scientific studies on inter-relationships. 
The findings of such a study would help in focusing 
attention on the demographic implications of economic 
development. 


The representative of the Netherlands was opposed 
to entrusting the Secretariat with the study of inter- 
relationship. Such a study, he felt, involved factors 
which were not measurable and the analyses of which 
must be intuitive, being based on “certain convictions 
as to the nature of man and human society.” He felt 
therefore that such studies should be assigned to non- 
governmental agencies. Other members of the Com- 
mission believed that an analysis of the demographic 
implications of economic development was one of the 
important contributions which could be made to the 
work of the Economic and Social Council. In their 
view, the pursuit of such studies was within the com- 
petence of the Secretariat, which also possessed the 
necessary technical ability. 
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One of the Commission’s major tasks is to help 
improve the accuracy and comparability of world 
population statistics. This is of particularly immediate 
interest in connection with plans now being com- 
pleted by many countries for censuses in the year 1950 
or thereabouts. At its last session the Commission had 
drawn up a list of 12 topics on which it was particu- 
larly desirable to obtain internationally comparable 
information. At the session just concluded, the Com- 
mission followed this up with details of tabulations 
which might be usefully carried out on each of these 
topics. 


The Commission drew up draft recommendations 
for the improvement of migration statistics. It sug- 
gested that a count be made of all persons arriving 
from abroad and, if possible, of all departures, except 
for the regular movement of persons living in the fron- 
tier areas. The statistics should show separately the 
movement of visitors, residents, migrants, refugees 
and transferred populations. It drew up recommenda- 


Population Commission Members 


Officers of the Population Commission re-elected 
for the current years are: 

Chairman: Mr. Alberto Parré, Peru 

Vice-Chairman: Mr. V. A. Rabichko, Ukrainian 
S.S.R. 

General Rapporteur: Mr. 
United Kingdom 

Other members of the Commission are: 

Mr. Richard I. Downing, Australia 

Mr. Germano Jardim, Brazil 

Mr. John T. Marshall, Canada 

Mr. Franklin Ho, China 

Mr. Alfred Sauvy, France 

Mr. T. V. Ryabushkin, U.S.S.R. 

Mr. Ph. J. Idenburg, Netherlands 

Mr. Phillip M. Hauser, United States 

Mr. Dolfe Vogelnik, Yugoslavia 

The United Nations Economic and Employment 
Commission, ILO, FAO, UNESCO and WHO 
were also represented at the session. 

Mr. C. Chandrasekar of the Population Divi- 
sion, acted as Secretary, and Mr. John D. Durand 
as representative of the Assistant Secretary- 
General. 
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tions for collecting information on the nationality, age 
and occupation of migrants and refugees 


During the war years several countries registered 
sharp increases in the number of births. It is impor- 
tant to know how far these figures represent a trend 
towards larger families. The Commission, therefore, 
requested that attention should be concentrated on 
examining statistics of countries where the birth rate 
has risen during recent years, and ascertaining to what 
extent such increases reflect real change in fertility. 


Since the population studies for Western Samoa and 
Tanganyika have been completed, the Commission 
urged that studies of the remaining Trust Territories 
be pushed forward as quickly as practicable in order 
to give the Trusteeship Council and the Economic and 
Social Council information relevant to the Territories’ 
populations and to their economic and social develop- 
ment. 


Anyone who is confronted with a questionnaire 
concerning population questions, in a foreign or even 


in his own language, finds himself in difficulties be- 
cause ordinary dictionaries do not give the required 
information. They often omit the terms or supply in- 
adequate definitions and doubtful translations. The 
Commission studied this problem and outlined a plan 
for the progressive realization of a special population 
dictionary to fill the gap on demographic terms left by 
ordinary dictionaries. 


The Commission expressed gratification that the 
first issue of the Demographic Year Book will be pub- 
lished this summer. It urged that future issues include 
unemployment data with special reference to aspects 
of demographic interest. 


The UNESCO proposal, made during the last 
session, for a United Nations Conference on World 
Population Problems, was once again examined. The 
Commission felt that it would be inappropriate to hold 
such a conference until at least the main results of 
the various censuses to be taken in and around 1950 
are available. The year 1954 appeared to be about 
the earliest suitable date for such a conference. 


“UNL” on “Oh: ROL 


The preamble of the Charter concludes: “. . . and 
do hereby establish an international organization to be 
known as the United Nations.” Nevertheless there is 
still considerable confusion in usage, even in official 
documents of Member governments. An interesting 
sidelight on the question was thrown by Dr. Ivan 
Kerno, Assistant Secretary-General for Legal Affairs, 
in his statement to the International Court of Justice 
on March 7. Dr. Kerno said: *. . . This terminology 
was discussed very much at San Francisco when the 
Conference had to decide what should be the official 
title of the new international organization. There were 
several delegates, and I remember that I personally 
was among them as the representative of my State of 
origin, to propose that the name should not be simply 
the “United Nations,” but “the Organization of the 
United Nations,” even in the English text, precisely in 
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order that there should be no possibility of confusion 
between the United Nations as an organization and the 
United Nations who are the Members of the Organiza- 
tion. But then the Conference decided on the title of 
the “United Nations” chiefly after the intervention of 
the American delegate who asked that the title should 
be simply “The United Nations.” The Conference 
decided to do so, chiefly to honor the memory of 
President Roosevelt who was one of the initiators of 
the Charter, and who, during the war, first employed 
the title of “United Nations.” Therefore the name 
was “The United Nations”; but you will see, if you 
read the Charter, that in the French text the words 
“L’Organisation des Nations Unies” are employed 
more often than in the English text. Nevertheless, 
according to the Charter itself, the English words 
“United Nations” define the Organization as such.’ 
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Shall We Fail the Children? 


By Colonel Alfred Katzin 


Co-Ordinator of the United Nations Appeal for Children 


UNICEF, the United Nations 
International Children’s Emerg- 
ency Fund, has now reached a de- 
cisive stage where serious attention 
should be given urgently to its fin- 
ancial needs if its work is to con- 
tinue on any scale beyond the end 
of this year. Translating the imper- 
sonal figures of a balance sheet into 
terms of UNICEF’s work and of 
the children it was designed to 
help, it is now plain that food and 
medical aid for millions of needy 
children may be halted premature- 
ly unless governments and peoples 
recognize the danger and come 
rapidly to UNICEF’s support. 
UNICEF is $28,000,000 short of 
its target to carry through its pro- 
gram until the end of the year. It 
has restricted its program to en- 
able it to carry on until the end of 
the year or into early 1950, but 
it has no further funds in sight to 
ensure that minimum feeding and 
medical care will be provided for 
the most urgent cases until the end 
of next winter. 

The situation is doubly serious, 
for UNICEF has always had to 
pare down its programs to the very 
minimum of those who needed its 
help. From the time it began to 
ship supplies nearly two years ago, 
it has never been able to give a 
helping hand to more than a small 
proportion of those children who 
were most in need. In Europe, for 
example, it is helping to provide, 
a small supplementary meal to only 
one-twentieth of those who actually 
need it. Every day, in class rooms 
throughout thirteen war-dislocated 
countries, the majority of children 
have to stand by while a small mi- 
nority drink a glass of milk or eat 
a slice of bread with a spread of 
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fat. They do not understand why 
they are left out for they are hun- 
gary too. But they are left out 
because they are only the border- 
line cases; and they will not receive 
this help until they, too, show the 
effects of malnutrition. In South- 
East Asia and the Far East no 
substantial feeding assistance of 
any kind has ever been possible. 


In spite of these all-too-limited 
resources, UNICEF has been help- 
ing to meet the emergency, what- 
ever its form and wherever it ex- 
ists, and is also aiding in world- 
wide programs for children of 
long-lasting importance. Today, it 
is helping to supply a supplemen-t- 
ary meal to 4,000,000 European 
children. It is supplying essential 
dietary items for half a million 
destitute children among the Pales- 
tine refugees—an emergency that 
was not forseen when UNICEF 
was created, but nonetheless one 
which requires international help 
through the United Nations. It is 
cooperating with the Scandinavian 
Red Cross Societies and the World 
Health Organization campaign 
against tuberculosis which aims at 
reaching over fifty million children 
in Europe, and many more in Asia, 
Africa and Latin America. UNICEF 
medical supplies are helping to 
check the post-war increase in 
malaria, syphilis and other dis- 
eases affecting children. In France, 
Switzerland and Sweden, it is spon- 
soring training facilities for short 
practical courses in social pedia- 
trics for countries where this kind 
of training and exchanges of scien- 
tific information were interrupted 
by the war. It is spending $5,000,- 
000 in assisting twelve European 
countries to increase their own sup- 








plies of safe milk for children 
through pasteurization and milk- 
drying plants. 


National Contributions 
If all these and other activities 
are to be halted prematurely, not 
only will the emergencies continue 
to exist, and perhaps be aggravat- 
ed, but a major impetus to child 
welfare in all countries where 
UNICEF is now operating would 
be removed. Many of these coun- 
tries have themselves made direct 
contributions to the Children’s 
Fund, both through their govern- 
ments and through direct, volun- 
tary contributions from the peo- 
ples. All of them, from the time 
they began to receive UNICEF 
aid, have matched the UNICEF 
supplies with local supplies or 
services of at, least equal value. 
So much is this the case, that every 
dollar given to UNICEF has dou- 
bled or trebled in vaiue by the 
time a child reaps its benefit. In 
this way, one dollar or its equiva- 
lent provides enough powdered 
milk to give ten children 2 daily 
glass of milk each for a week, or 
a daily dose of cod-liver oil to al- 
most three hundred children, or 
sufficient vaccine to protect eight 
children against tuberculosis. 
From the aspect of long-term 
child welfare, countries helped by 
UNICEF have organized national 
health education programs; ihey 
have coordinated local welfare sys- 
tems and have initiated such meth- 
ods as school-feeding in order to 
distribute UNICEF aid more effec- 
tively. Such patterns as these, par- 
tially stimulated by UNICEF, will 
permanently raise child weifare 
standards everywhere — provided 
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they are sustained by the United 
Nations long enough to establish 
roots, and until governments are 
again able to ensure adequate care 
for their young without outside aid. 

These facts were recognized by 
the General Assembly in Paris last 
December. At that time cloquent 
pleas were made by Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt, of the United States 
Delegation, and by Dr. Alan F. 
Watt, of the Australian Delegation. 
The subsequent Assembly vote to 
extend the United Nations Appeai 
for Children through 1949 was 
unanimous. 

Where, therefore, docs the pres- 
ent financial crisis arise? 


Financial Position 


UNICEF had estimated that to 
carry its program through until the 
end of 1949 would require $98,- 
000,000. To meet the cost, UNI- 
CEF has at present no more than 
$70,000,000. The only way of car- 
rying through until the end of the 
year would consequently be to op- 
erate reduced programs. And, to 
carry through until the end of the 
winter, to reduce them still further. 

Are there any prospects of fur- 
ther funds? The answer to this 
question depends upon both peo- 
ples and their governments. 

In 1948, the United States Con- 
gress decided to increase its orig- 
inal grant to UNICEF and author- 
ized a total of $100,000,000 to be 
used under a generous matching 
formula whereby the U. S. Govern- 
ment has contributed $2.57 for 
the equivalent of every 11.00 con- 
tributed by every other govern- 
ment. This means that out of all 
the money UNICEF receives from 


_governments, the United States 


Government’s contribution is 72 
per cent against the 28 per cent 
contributed by other governments. 
From the total authorization of 
$100,000,000, Congress appropri- 
ated $75,000,000 to be used for 
this “matching” formula. 
Unfortunately contributions from 
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28 other governments have 
amounted to $21,400,000 — suf- 
ficient to call forward only about 
$55,000,000 of the $75,000,000 
authorized by Congress. 

In addition, UNICEF has re- 
ceived $32,000,000 from the resi- 
dual assets of UNRRA, and, from 
last year’s United Nations Appeal 
for Children, to which the peoples 
of forty-five countries and thirty 
non-self-governing territories re- 
sponded, the equivalent of about 
$10,000,000. After 22 years of 
operations this total of $118,000,- 
000 will have been spent to carry 
through the Childrens’ Fund on a 
restricted program to the end of 
1949, 

From this picture, however, 
there emerge strong possibilities 
for further financing — for bridg- 
ing the gap between the end of 
1949 and the time when the emer- 
gency problems of the world’s chil- 
dren can be gradually ameliorated. 

A strong case exists and there 
are good hopes for future govern- 
ment support. Every dollar or its 
equivalent contributed by other 
governments outside the United 
States is matched more than two 
and a half times by the United 
States Government. If other gov- 
ernments were to contribute a to- 
tal of $18,000,000, this would be 
sufficient to match the remaining 
$45,000,000 authorized by Con- 
gress. UNICEF would therefore be 
financed to the extent of $63,000,- 
000 and the millions of children 
assisted would thus be immeasur- 
ably better served over a most seri- 
ous emergency. 


Global Appeal 


The Fund relies upon a repeti- 
tion of the most generous public 
response to the United Nations 
Appeal for children, authorized 
unanimously by the General As- 
sembly six months ago. Another 
effort on the part of those hun- 
dreds of thousands of people who 
helped to organize this global Ap- 


peal last year would go a long way 
to improve the position. 

Active campaigns are proceed- 
ing in Switzerland, Denmark, Peru, 
Siam and Uruguay. The organiza- 
tion of national campaigns is un- 
der way in Belgium, Canada, Cey- 
lon, and Pakistan. The French 
Government will support, through 
its people, the United Nations Ap- 
peal in principle, although it can- 
not conduct a full-scale national 
campaign in 1949. It is, however, 
considering a national fund-rais- 
ing project which it will actively 
endorse and sponsor. Of the few 
countries who are finding it diffi- 
cult to organize campaigns effec- 
tively this year, some are already 
considering plans for such activity 
early in 1950. 

The United States has given of- 
ficial approval to a United States 
Committee for the United Nations 
Children’s Fund. This will publi- 
cize the needs of UNICEF to the 
American public, and the channel 
through which voluntary contribu- 
tions from the people and volun- 
tary organizations of the United 
States will be made available to 
the Fund. The difficulties of coun- 
tries are appreciated. Problems of 
currency exchange and supply fre- 
quently result in difficulties both 
for the contributor and the Fund. 

Nevertheless, because of the 
generosity of the United States in 
establishing the matching principle, 
every government contribution, in 
whatever currency, enables the 
Fund to be assisted by the United 
States in the acquisition of needed 
supplies in the dollar areas where 
they do exist. The immediate fur- 
ther support of both governments 
and peoples can by the above 
means very rapidly enable the 
Fund to organize programs for the 
coming winter and to establish sup- 
ply lines to meet the needs in rea- 
sonable degree and on time. 

Surely, this great social and con- 
structive work of the United Na- 
tions is one which will be support- 
ed by all governments and peoples. 
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Paper, especially newsprint, is essential to the diffusion of education, 
scientific and cultural knowledge, and to the development of mass com- 
munications. . . . In UNESCO’s eyes there is a serious shortage which 
threatens to grow progressively worse in the coming years and decades 
unless we now take energetic steps to speed up the expansion of 


production. 


FAO CONFERENCE ON 


—From a message of the Director-General of UNESCO. 


WORLD NEWSPRINT SHORTAGE 


Present and future world needs for newsprint were 
studied by a conference of governmental and indus- 
trial leaders which met in Montreal from April 25 to 
May 4 under the sponsorship of the Food and Agri- 
cultural Organization of the United Nations. 

A review of the present newsprint situation showed 
a fair balance between supply and demand, but it 
also revealed that consumption was largely concen- 
trated in a few areas. Actual world-wide needs are 
much greater than the present or prospective supply. 
For instance, consumption in North America is well 
over 100 kilograms per person per year and in Europe 
20 kilograms, while in Latin America, the Far East, 
the Soviet Union, and Africa, the figure sinks to 5 
kilograms. Norris E. Dodd, Director-General, FAO, 
told the conference that he saw, during his recent 
visit to the Far East, what such low consumption really 
meant. The lack of newspapers and periodicals was 
apparent, the rate of illiteracy was alarming, and 
paper for wrapping and packaging was not only scarce 
but frequently unavailable. 

Twenty-one governments representing the bulk of 
producing and consuming interests actively partici- 
pated in the Montreal conference and another ten 
governments sent observers, while representatives of 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultu- 
ral Organization and of the International Labor Or- 
ganization were also present. 


Disparity in Consumption 


In 1948 world production of wood pulp had 
reached an all time high of about 28 million metric 
tons. Yet, toward the end of the year, the world mar- 
ket for pulp was beginning to show signs of at least 
temporary saturation. This condition, it was stressed, 
had to do only with effective demand, since Europe 
and large portions of Asia were actually suffering from 
shortage. 
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There is general agreement about an anticipated 
upward trend in the requirements for pulp and its 
products, but on the other hand pulp producers who 
sometimes experience difficulty in selling their prod- 
ucts are wondering whether supplies have not actually 
caught up or even surpassed, effective demand. The 
recent change-over from a sellers’ to a buyers’ mar- 
ket is said to have been accompanied by price reduc- 
tions for all grades of wood pulp, and this situation 
is complicated by currency and exchange problems as 
well as by the lack of purchasing power in many 
countries. 


The war had brought about a major change in the 
distribution of pulp production and consumption as 
between different regions of the world. While the 
percentage had greatly increased in North America, 
in Europe it had fallen considerably. 


1937 
Percentage of Percentage of 
Production Consumption 
North America 44 51 
Europe 50 42 
——_——- 1948 
North America 68 71 
Europe 27 25 


The relative and absolute importance of consumption 
in Asia and the Far East have been reduced largely 
because of the changed situation in Japan. In Latin 
America and Oceania large percentage increases in 
output have occurred but the tonnage in both regions 
are too small in terms of world production. Although 
1948 production was on the whole the highest on 
record, unused pulp producing capacity was esti- 
mated at 4.3 million tons in Europe and more than 
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one million tons in other parts of the world, mainly 
Japan. 


Recommendations by the Conference 


The conferehce suggested that by 1955 world re- 
quirements would have climbed to 37.23 million 
metric tons and world production to 36.26 million 
tons. However, the conference noted, these estimates 
are subject to limitations which, particularly in Europe 
and Japan, may affect the figures seriously. In Europe 
there has been heavy overcutting during the war and 
post-war years. These accelerated rates of cutting can- 
not be sustained indefinitely. Yet full use of the pulp 
productive capacity of the continent would call for 
an increase in the rate of cutting fully 60 per cent 
more than in 1947. This is, of course, on the basis 
that Europe relies exclusively on her own wood. 


In view of a prospective shortage of pulpwood in 
Europe — a chief exporter of pulp—and the unavail- 
ability of adequate supplies in some other regions, the 
conference recommended that new emphasis be given 
to the search for alternative raw materials such as 
straw and various tropical woods. World needs for 
newsprint, other printing and writing papers, wrap- 
pings, packaging material, and textile fibres, the con- 
ference pointed out, are far greater than existing 
supplies. 


The conference also recommended the establish- 
ment, possibly with the assistance of competent indus- 
trial organizations, of demonstration plants showing 
new pulping methods which permit the use of ma- 
terials hitherto considered unsuitable. 


In addition, the conference recommended that FAO 
keep the world pulp situation under continuous re- 
view, and collect more complete pulp and paper sta- 
tistics. And to this end it urged cooperation by gov- 
ernments and industrial associations. Another recom- 
mendation urged FAO to undertake special efforts 
toward the standardization of national wood pulp and 
pulpwood statistics so as to improve their international 
comparability. 


The conference agreed unanimously on the impor- 
tance of adequate paper supplies for mass education 
and information. Many delegates expressed the opin- 
ion that an assessment of present and prospective con- 
sumer needs would constitute a valuable supplement 
to the conference report. These expressed the view 
that the FAO Council next June might consider 
whether FAO, in cooperation with UNESCO, should 
undertake such a study and present it to the FAO 
Conference in Havana next November. 
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Above: Pulpwood in_ its 
natural setting. With more 
than 1,000,000 square 
miles of timber land, 
Canada ranks third in the 
world as a producer of 
wood. 


Centre: Pulp processing. 
Logs undergo several proc- 
esses before they are re- 
duced to pulp from which 
paper is made. Picture 
shows interior of a Nor- 
wegian mill. 


Below: Rolls of newsprint 
ready for shipment. Pic- 
ture shows the shipping 
area of one of the three 
world’s largest manufac- 
turers of newsprint in 


British Colombia. 








(Continued from page 503) 

The Committee next took up a resolution submitted 
by India. This proposed that Libya and Somaliland 
should be placed under the International Trusteeship 
System, with the United Nations as the administering 
authority. After a period of not less than ten, and not 
more than 20 years, the Assembly on the recommen- 
dation of the Trusteeship Council would declare these 
territories independent, or else link them with adja- 
cent territories, according to the wishes of the people 
as expressed in a plebiscite. The Fourth (‘Trusteeship ) 
Committee, acting in consultation with the Fifth (Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary) Committee would then 
submit detailed proposals to the Assembly on the man- 
ner in which the United Nations might administer the 
territories, and on the stage or stages at which the 
authority should be transferred to the United Nations 
from the present administering authorities. 

With regard to Eritrea, India proposed that steps 
should be taken immediately to discover whether the 
people there desired incorporation with Ethiopia. The 
United Nations should appoint a special commission 
which would be sent to Eritrea to ascertain, either by 
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plebiscite or by other appropriate means, the desires 
of the inhabitants of that territory. 

This commission would then report to the Assembly 
on whether, in the light of its investigations, the whole 
or a part of Eritrea should be incorporated with 
Ethiopia. The commission would consist of seven 
members of different nationalities, to be appointed in 
their individual capacity by the Secretary-General. 

Presenting India’s draft resolution, M. C. Setalvad 
said that his delegation’s proposals were intended to 
keep the territories in question out of the sphere of 
Big Power rivalry and to protect their inhabitants 
from being under alien domination for many years. 
Mr. Setalvad felt that direct trusteeship by the United 
Nations was the instrument which, more than any 
other, could achieve the purpose of preparing the 
populations in the former Italian colonies for early 
independence. 


Financial Implications 


He recalled that the main objections raised against 
direct United Nations trusteeship had concerned its 
financial implications. The figures given in the report 
of the Four Power Commission of Investigation had 
revealed an annual deficit of $5,500,000, and on the 
amount submitted by the United Kingdom represen- 
tative was practically the same. It had also been stated 
that other items of expenditure not disclosed in the 
report amounted to over £16 million. 

Observing that these were not ordinary figures, and 
could not be taken into account when making an as- 
sessment of normal administrative expenditure, Mr. 
Setalvad thought that any administration for a period 
of from five to ten years was bound to be a “care and 
maintenance” one. Long-range expenditure, whether 
contemplated by the United Nations or by a single 
power, would have to be undertaken on the basis of 
loans or financial assistance, to be returned at a later 
stage by the territories involved. 

As to objections concerning difficulties of finding 
suitable personnel to administer the territories, Mr. 
Setalvad said the experience of India and other Asian 
countries showed that this problem was not difficult 
to solve if local personnel were used. International 
recruitment would also be necessary. As to the argu- 
ment that an international civil service could not work 
efficiently in such cases, the United Nations Secre- 
tariat provided an example of how efficiently such a 
service could function. 

The same considerations applied with regard to 
defence and to the maintenance of local law and order. 
Finally, he did not think there would be any difficul- 
ties regarding administration by the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil. References made to Trieste and Berlin in this con- 
nection were irrelevant since decisions could be 
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Although peace has come to Palestine, the refugee problem resulting from the war 
in the Holy Land has still to be solved. Stanton Griffis, Director of the United 
Nations Palestine Refugee Relief, recently submitted a report on the situation to 
Secretary-General Trygve Lie and is here seen discussing the question with Mr. Lie 
and Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, who has now completed his duties as acting United 
Nations Mediator for Palestine. 


reached in the Trusteeship Council by a simple 
majority.. 


Italian Statement 


In the course of a short statement to the Committee 
on May 5, Alberto Tarchiani, Italy’s Ambassador to 
Washington, concluded that six of the twelve organi- 
zations whose views had been heard by the Committee 
were in favor of Italian trusteeship in the respective 
territories. Of those organizations strongly opposing 
Italian trusteeship, three had favored independence 
for their territories. 

Referring to the United Kingdom proposals, Mr. 
Tarchiani said that the partitioning of Eritrea would 
destroy the economic life of the country, and would 
end all hopes of progress in this part of Africa. He 
noted that this view had been endorsed by several 
delegations during the debate on the question, as well 
as by the representatives of organizations in the terri- 
tory. Acceptance of the United Kingdom proposals for 
Eritrea would be a dangerous precedent as many na- 
tions had been created as a result of “historical acci- 
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dent.” What mattered most were the feelings and de- 
sires of the local population which, according to their 
representatives were overwhelmingly in favor of main- 
taining their national unity, in order to attain inde- 
pendence at the earliest possible time. Itaiy full sym- 
pathized with those aspirations and Mr. Tarchiani 
reaffirmed the solemn pledge that his government 
would do its utmost to hasten the fulfillment of those 
aspirations in the countries which might be entrusted 
to its care. 

Following a brief discussion on May 5, Andrei 
Gromyko, of the U.S.S.R., suggested that in view of 
the many new proposals advanced, further considera- 
tion or a vote on the question should be postponed 
for several days. This suggestion was adopted by the 
Committee, which adjourned further consideration of 
the problem until May 9. 

(A statement on Italy’s claims to her former terri- 
tories in Africa, made by Count Carlo Sforza, ap- 
peared in The Bulletin of May 1, Vol. VI, No. 9, 
page 431. The views of other organizations in the 
territories were also reported in this issue, containing 
the first part of the general debate on this question.) 
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Soviet Wives of Foreign Citizens 





Assembly Recommends Withdrawal of U.S.S.R. Measures 


Soviet wives of citizens of other nationalities were 
prevented from leaving the country to join their hus- 
bands abroad and this was done even when the hus- 


bands belonged to foreign diplomatic missions. This ' 


was the substance of a complaint by Chile which the 
Assembly’s Sixth Committee considered at Paris last 
fall. After lengthy debate the Committee had voted 
that such practices were contrary to the Charter, to 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights and to a 
relevant resolution of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil. It therefore recommended that the U.S.S.R. with- 
draw measures of such nature. This draft resolution 
was taken up by the Assembly at its plenary meeting 
on April 25. 


About one thousand female Soviet Union citizens, 
married to United Kingdom, United States, French 
and Canadian citizens, have been prevented from 
leaving their country of origin in the company of their 


husbands or in order to join their husbands abroad, 
said Mr. Santa Cruz in presenting Chile’s position. 


This is a point, he said, which touches upon the 
fundamentals of the Organization, which is tied up 
with the principles of the Charter, and which consti- 
tutes a violation of the primary basis of any system of 
peaceful and friendly co-existence of nations and 
peoples. 


As a result of its very complete examination of the 
question, the Sixth Committee had concluded that 
two kinds of violation of the Charter had been es- 
tablished. The first was violation of human rights. 
The Soviet Union action denied to these men and 
women the right of founding a family, and, for the 
first time in history, divorce was being imposed upon 
the contracting parties to a marriage against their will. 
This amounted to destroying the home by specific 
legislation. 


Secondly there was a violation of traditional prac- 
tices with regard to diplomatic immunities. The Soviet 
Union obstructs or prevents Lydia Liessina—who was 
married to the son of the Chilean ex-Ambassador to 
Moscow—from leaving the country in company with 
her husband. 


Mr. Santa Cruz then cited the preamble to the 
Charter and the provisions regarding human rights. 
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Soviet action also violated, he said, the relevant pro- 
visions of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 


Mr. Santa Cruz emphasized that he did not question 
the right of the Soviet Union to state that Mrs. Lydia 
Liessina de Cruz is a Soviet citizen. What he claimed 
was that by having become incorporated into a diplo- 
matic family and by living in that family’s house, she 
was no longer within the civil and penal jurisdiction 
of the Soviet Union. By denying this established right 
the Soviet Union was creating an artificial conflict 
between international law and national law. 


Mr. Santa Cruz recalled that the U.S.S.R. had 
proposed in the Economic and Social Council that 
the Council intervene on alleged violations of trade 
union rights in certain countries. The Soviet draft 
resolution stated that the administrative, legislative 
and other measures taken by certain countries in con- 
nection with trade union rights were contrary to the 
Charter and to the principles formulated in two reso- 
lutions of organs of the United Nations. The draft 
recommended to these states not only that they with- 
draw such measures, but also that they must do so as 
soon as possible and report to the Economic and 
Social Council. 


The present case is identical. However, for the 
Soviet Union, one of these interventions is not only 
legal, but necessary; the other is illegal and is a vio- 
lation of the principles of the Charter. 


Nor, Mr. Santa Cruz continued, is this a simple 
family matter which cannot be brought to the General 
Assembly. The problem has assumed great import- 
ance—not merely because of the number of victims 
but because it involves a systematic violation of the 
basic principles upon which the United Nations is 
founded. This inhuman and anti-social attitude of 
the Soviet Union was a deliberate non-recognition of 
the basic principles of the United Nations. 


Chile brought the matter to the General Assembly 
only after having attempted for two years to exhaust 
all the resources afforded by friendly relationships: 
from direct conversations to an offer to accept the 
competence of the International Court of Justice for 
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arbitration. Personal approaches were also made to 
the Soviet Union delegation during the last session 
of the General Assembly, without success. 

Mr. Santa Cruz also emphasized that unlike other 
cases relating to human rights there was not a single 
fact in this matter which was disputed. Not only had 
the Soviet Union confirmed the existence of this situa- 
tion, but it had publicly confessed that there was no 
law in the country obliging the U.S.S.R. Government 
to act as it has done. 


United States Position 


The United States, said Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
felt that the situation was likely to impair friendly 
relations between the two states. Further, the United 
States regretted that there had been no change in the 
Soviet policy regarding the 65 Soviet husbands and 
350 wives of American citizens who wished to leave 
the U.S.S.R. in order to live with their spouse. The 
United States Embassy in Moscow had repeatedly 
taken up with the Soviet Foreign Office the question 
of the Soviet wives of American citizens, but the 
U.S.S.R. Government had not answered a number 
of official communications from her government on 
these cases. 

As far as one could tell, the Soviet Government 
had since 1947 adopted an arbitary policy of refus- 
ing exit visas to Soviet women married to American 
citizens, although according to available information 
Soviet wives of some foreigners who were nationals 
of neighboring Eastern European countries have re- 
ceived exit visas since that time. 

Recalling that until two years ago the Soviet Union 
permitted its citizens to marry foreign nationals, Mrs. 
Roosevelt noted that on February 15, 1947, the Soviet, 
as part of its policy of isolating the Russian people 
from the other peoples of the world, decreed that its 
citizens should not marry foreigners. But marriages 
contracted in the U.S.S.R. before this decree were, of 
course, recognized by the United States as valid and 
binding marriages. Before 1947 the Soviet Govern- 
ment also recognized in principle the claim of Soviet 
women who contracted these marriages to join or 
accompany their husbands abroad, since some exit 
permits were granted before that date. 

“We know,” continued Mrs. Roosevelt, “that a 
number of Soviet wives of American citizens who 
had requested permission to leave to join their hus- 
bands later, at the time of the Assembly, wrote leters 
stating that they no longer wished to join their hus- 
bands but intended to obtain divorces and remain in 
the U.S.S.R. Some were specifically advised to get 
divorces.” 

It was hard to believe that these decisions were 
freely made, but it was not asked that any Soviet 
woman be compelled to leave the U.S.S.R. against 
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her will. Considering it unnecessary to discuss the 
relative position of women in the United States and 
the U.S.S.R., Mrs. Roosevelt said that any wife 
who was not happy in the United States would not be 
forced to remain there. The United States delegation, 
therefore, felt justified in bringing this situation to the 
attention of the Assembly as one which, in the words 
of Article 14 of the Charter, was “likely to impair 
the general welfare or friendly relations among na- 
tions.” 


The next speaker, Jan Drohojowski, of Poland, 
contended that the case in itself would never have 
been brought to the Assembly had it not presented 
one more opportunity to launch a campaign against 
the U.S.S.R. as part of the general campaign to “drug 
the minds of people to the point where they will be 
ready to obey those who systematically conduct war 
propaganda and the preparation for a new war.” 


With reference to “friendly relations among na- 
tions,” it was a matter of record that it was the 
Chilean Government, which under false pretences and 
in utter bad faith had broken off relations with the 
Soviet Union. It was therefore inappropriate for Chile 
and its friends to invoke Article 14 of the Charter. 


Poland could not agree that the then Chilean Am- 
bassador in Moscow was unaware of the laws of the 
Soviet, and it must be assumed that he intended to 
circumvent the law under the protection of diplomatic 
immunities. Such immunities, however, were estab- 
lished and recognized solely for the purpose of fa- 
cilitating matters for the envoy and his assistants in 
the discharge of their official duties and not for cir- 
cumventing the laws. If the diplomatic immunities 
were extended to wives, daughters and minor sons 
of certain members of the diplomatic missions, they 
did not usually cover sons who were of age, particu- 
larly those who, by marrying were legally founding 
a new household. The argument based on diplomatic 
immunities therefore crumbled to pieces. 


U.S.S.R. Views 


Describing the Chilean resolution as “a piece of 
slander directed against the Soviet Union,” Semyon 
Tsarapkin, of the U.S.S.R., maintained that the ques- 
tion related exclusively to the internal jurisdiction 
of a state. The Soviet delegation adhered to this 
position on the basis of Article 2, paragraph 7, of the 
Charter which left no doubt as to the fact that this 
type of question—an ordinary administrative one of 
the refusal of a visa to a citizen—could not under any 
circumstances be considered as falling within the 
competence of the United Nations. 


It would be ludicrous to have the Assembly, or any 
other organ of the United Nations, consider a question 
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which the Chilean representative himself had dubbed 
“the question of the bride.” 

It was no accident that the United Kingdom repre- 
sentative in the Sixth Committee, while openly sup- 
porting Chile, was compelled to concede that on a 
basis of strict juridicial standards the Soviet Govern- 
ment was acting within its rights in refusing a visa to 
any Soviet Union citizen. 


Regulations on Diplomatic Privileges 

Turning to the substance of the question, Mr. 
Tsarapkin said it was well known that diplomatic 
privileges did not refer to the citizens of a country 
to which representatives were accredited. This was a 
principle which was confirmed by Article 15 of the 
Cambridge Regulations on Diplomatic Privileges, 
adopted by the Institute of International Law, on 
August 13, 1895. In considering this Article what 
was referred to was the possible case where the wife 
of an ambassador might be a citizen of the country 
to which the ambassador was accredited. 

Nevertheless, there was no reason to ascribe diplo- 
matic privileges to the wife of a son of an ambassador, 
a wife who was a citizen of the country to which the 
ambassador was accredited. 

The absence of diplomatic privileges for citizens of 
the country to which an ambassador was accredited 
led to the fact that those citizens came fully under the 
legislation of their own country in which they were 
still living. The question of the granting, or non- 
granting of an exit visa had no relation to questions 
of international law. It was no accident that this was 
the conclusion reached by several delegations support- 
ing the Chilean “quibble.” 

During the meetings of the Sixth Committee it was 
noted that, on the basis of juridicial standards, the 
Soviet Union was entitled to decide the subject of the 
exit of its citizens from the country, and that this was 
therefore a question of the internal jurisdiction of the 
state. 

The “true organizers of this affair,” continued Mr. 
Tsarapkin, had attempted to link it with another 
question: that of the prohibition in the U.S.S.R. of 
the marriage of citizens of the Soviet to foreigners. 
The appropriate legislation was adopted by the 
U.S.S.R. Government in the interests of the defense 
of human rights and to safeguard the rights of human 
beings and human dignity—the dignity of the women 
who were citizens of the Soviet. It was well known 
that a hostile atmosphere and unfriendly surround- 
ings were created for a number of Soviet women 
married to foreigners and living abroad. A number 
of U.S.S.R. citizens who had been permitted to leave 
the Soviet Union had got into a difficult situation as a 
result of which they were compelled to ask their em- 
bassies to send them back to their homeland. 

Mr. Tsarapkin then cited certain cases of Soviet 
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women married to British men, who after unhappy 
experiences, had asked to return to their homes in 
the U.S.S.R. 

In conclusion, the Soviet delegate asserted that the 
question of the granting or non-granting of a visa to 
any citizen from the U.S.S.R. had nothing in common 
with human rights. The question was a matter regu- 
lated by the legislation of the country concerned. 
Such legislation could, of course, be displeasing to 
certain people, but it was primarily incumbent upon 
a state to adopt legislation and regulations which 
would safeguard its interests and those of its citizens— 
without necessarily satisfying the claims of certain 
persons which did not happen to be in accordance 
either with common sense or law. The U.S.S.R. could 
not attach any serious importance to the inconsistent, 
unfounded, and luricrous argumentation advanced by 
Chile and its protectors in order to confirm and excuse 
their “quibbling affair.” 


Reference to Constitution 
Supporting these arguments, Mr. Tarasenko of the 


Ukrainian S.S.R., referred to the matter as a “hollow 
question” which had no relation to the organization 
at all, as a blatant interference in the internal affairs 
of a State and as a piece of faking which presented the 
routine occurrence of the refusal to grant a visa as a 
violation of human rights and diplomatic practice. 

Mr. Tarasenko then quoted the U.S.S.R. constitu- 
tion and prevailing wages in the country to show that 
Soviet women did not suffer from the kind of discrim- 
ination which prevails in the United States, France, 
Italy and many other countries. He cited from Amer- 
ican press articles on the “black market in babies.” 
In the face of this, Mr. Tarasenko said, it was not 
surprising that the U.S.S.R. took measures to prevent 
its women from “falling into these grievous con- 
ditions.” 

Mr. Tarasenko then proceeded to cite examples 
of racial discrimination in the United States and Aus- 
tralia as against the absolute equality which prevails 
in the U.S.S.R. Australian racial policies as witnessed 
by a recent statement by the Minister of Immigration 
called indeed for the study of the history of a person 
for “the last seven or eight generations.” In what 
way, Mr. Tarasenko asked, is this different from the 
racial policy of Hitler? Nevertheless, such evidence 
of racial discrimination is ignored. Mr. Tarasengo 
proceeded to cite the United States refusal of visas 
to delegates to the recent International Peace Confer- 
ence and of South Africa declining passports to repre- 
sentatives of Indian organizations when they wanted 
to testify to the Assembly. He concluded that the 
“Chilean cavil” was part of the propaganda war 
against the U.S.S.R. 

Remarks by Mr. Tsarapkin and Mr. Tarasenko 
about Soviet wives who had returned to their country 
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complaining about conditions in Britain, evoked a 
reply from Mr. Hector McNeil. 


These allegations had nothing to do with the kernel 
of the question, he said. However badly the Soviet 
women were treated by their husbands or however 
uncongenial they found a foreign land, they were per- 
mitted to return home as soon as they wanted to do 
so. What was disturbing was that when a woman 
wanted desperately and quite legitimately to leave 
the U.S.S.R. to join her husband, she was forbidden 
to do so. Mr. McNeil was also tempted to ask why if 
the U.S.S.R. was such a magnificent country, it had 
become so necessary to take such huge legal and ad- 
ministrative action to ensure that these women would 
not be permitted to leave their paradise. 


These women were not only preventd from leaving 
but had been subjected to systematic persecution. 
All possible pressure had been brought to bear upon 
them to force them to despair of their marriages and 
to make their positions untenable. He then gave 
instances of police interrogation and persecution. 


On these matters the United Kingdom had made 
approaches to Generalissimo Stalin, Mr. Molotov 
and Mr. Vyshinsky, approaches at the personal and 
at the official level. “I would plead with our Soviet 
Union colleagues,”-Mr. McNeil continued, “not to 
delude themselves that this is fomented or artificially 





created by . . . the Governments of the United King- 
dom and the United States.” The ordinary people of 
Britain were perplexed by the U.S.S.R. policy from 
from which no benefit could come to the Govern- 
ment or their people. 

Whatever the legal title of the U.S.S.R. Government 
to act in this way, Mr. McNeil concluded, the Gen- 
eral Assembly will realize that such action cut across 
the almost instinctive disposition of ordinary people 
to make all kinds of allowance for men and women 
who consider themselves to be in love, who come 
together to make a home, who enter into the sacra- 
ment or the contract of marriage. 

The resolution was then put to vote as amended by 
Chile to bring up-to-date the reference to the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights and was passed by a 
roll-call vote of 39 for 6 against with 11 abstentions. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 
(Continued from page 473.) 

contemplated by governments in the event of a seri- 
ous recession and urged the Economic and Social 
Council to examine these at its next session. (See 
page 506.) 

The Sub-Commission’s report will be one of the 
major items on the agenda of the Economic and Em- 
ployment Commission, which opened its fourth ses- 
sion at Lake Success on May 9. Another important 
item — arising out of the report of its other Sub- 
Commission — concerns the financial and other as- 
pects of economic development including the key 
topic of technical assistance. 


e@ International Co-operation 


Four measures designed to promote international 
political co-operation were adopted by the General 
Assembly on April 28. Passed by a vote of 45 to 6, 
with one abstention, these provisions relate to peace- 
ful settlement procedures. The first provides for the 
revision of the General Act of 1928 and directs that 
this instrument be open for signature. The General 
Act prescribes procedures for conciliation, arbitra- 
tion, and adjudication of disputes between the sig- 
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natories. The second recommends that the Security 
Council examine the desirability of appointing a 
member as conciliator or rapporteur in certain dis- 
putes. A panel of experts who would be available for 
inquiry and conciliation tasks is proposed as a third 
measure. Finally, the resolution recommends that the 
Interim Committee consider revision of the Assem- 
bly’s rules of procedure in connection with its forth- 
coming studies of methods of pacific settlement. 


CORRIGENDUM 

In the issue of the BULLETIN of March 15, 1949, 
the following paragraph appeared on page 258, relat- 
ing to a speech made by Sir Carl Berendsen, of New 
Zealand, during a Trusteeship Council Debate on West. 
African Trust Territories: “After reading the reports 
carefully Sir Carl said one gathered that the Admin- 
istration was confronted with people and conditions 
even more primitive than those in Australian New 
Guinea.” 

Sir Carl’s actual statement in this regard should 
have read: “The Administering Authority is con- 
fronted in the Cameroons and in Togoland with 
people and conditions more primitive perhaps than in 
any other Trust Territory with the possible exception 
of the Australian Trust Territory of New Guinea.” 
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Economic Recovery in Europe 


Commission Reports All-round Progress in 1948 


The year 1948 was one of remarkable progress 
for Europe, says the Research and Planning Division 
of the Economic Commission for Europe, in its 
second post-war survey which was published on 
May 6. 


Industrial production in Europe (outside the 
U.S.S.R.) rose by 16 per cent, and agricultural pro- 
duction by 12 per cent. In the U.S.S.R. industrial 
production rose by 27 per cent, and the grain harvest 
reached its pre-war level. 


The productivity of labor in European industry 
appears to have risen by some 9 per cent. The rise in 
industrial production in Europe, and the rise in pro- 
ductivity of labor, were greater than in the previous 
year. There was substantial improvement in the rate 
of capital formation, and the volume of net investment 
exceeded the 1938 level by about one quarter. 


The improvement in exports was even greater than 
in production. The volume of overseas exports in- 
creased by 30 per cent and at the same time imports 
from overseas were reducd by 7 per cent as abnormal 
requirements, mainly from the Western Hemisphere, 
diminished. The supplies of raw materials to indus- 
try improved considerably in most branches of pro- 
duction, which eased specific shortages and secured a 
more balanced improvement. 


Concurrently with the rise in production, there was 
a gradual return to conditions of monetary stability 
which improved incentives to work in a number of 
countries and contributed in turn to the rise in pro- 
duction. In the field of public finance Government 
budgets were generally balanced, and in some coun- 
tries the surplus of revenue over current expenditure 
provided a major source of finance to capital in- 
vestments. 


With the exception of a few countries, notably 
Italy, Hungary, Belgium and the Western and Soviet 
zones of Germany, unemployment remained very 
low. The continued absence of mass unemployment 
was the major reason for the recovery of production 
being so much faster than after the first World War. 
Assuming that the current high levels of employment 
can be maintained, the rise in industrial production is 
bound to continue, though in the coming years the 
rate of increase in productivity will probably slow 
down as, in one industry after another, the organiza- 
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tion of production settles down to a more stable 
pattern. 


While the record of recovery since the war is thus 
impressive, and, with continued full employment fur- 
ther progress may be counted on in the coming years, 
the significance of this advance cannot be judged 
solely in terms of percentage increases. One must 
also consider the level taken as the starting point and 
the magnitude of the problems to be faced. 


The probable improvements over the next five 
years, or even in the coming decade, are not likely 
to bring about a solution of the basic economic prob- 
lem of Europe—the poverty in which the majority of 
the European people live—which could only be 
removed through revolutionary changes in the tech- 
nique of production. The resources that are likely 
to be devoted to capital investment are far from ade- 
quate to secure any really substantial improvement 
in living standards, or to narrow the tremendous gap 
between the actual levels of productivity in European 
industry and the levels that could be reached if the 
capital equipment and organization of production 
were improved to standards comparable with those in 
the United States. a 


Current industrial trends suggest, moreover, that 
most European countries aim at achieving a greater 
diversification in their industrial structure in order 
to reduce their dependence on imports, which is 
likely to involve the loss of some of the inherent ad- 
vantages of specialization and large-scale production. 
The changes in the commodity pattern of intra- 
European trade, the distribution of investment in fixed 
capital in the different countries, and the long-term 
production plans, all provide evidence of this trend. 


The maintenance of high levels of employment will 
depend not only on the internal policies of the Euro- 
pean countries, but on their continued ability to main- 
tain the necessary supplies of raw materials from 
abroad. At the present this is only temporarily as- 
sumed through the financial assistance provided by 
the United States in the absence of which Europe 
could only have financed two-thirds of its overseas 
imports in the past year. 


The problem of the overseas balance of payments 
therefore remains, says the survey, the most threaten- 
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ing aspect of Europe’s economic situation even though 
the balance of payments deficit in 1948 was 2,000 
million dollars or one-quarter lower than in 1947. 
While in part the future of Europe’s overseas pay- 
ments problem will depend on the prospective world 
supplies of primary products—and reasons can be 
seen why the trend of prices for primary produce may 


favor Europe in the future—any discernible trends 
are likely to be outweighed by the influence of the 
trade and lending policies of the United States. 

In particular the restoration of currency conver- 
tibility, and thus of multilateral world trade, can 
only be envisaged if the uncovered surpluses in the 
United States balance of payments are eliminated. 





Committee Adopts Draft News Convention 


After twenty-seven meetings between April 6 and 
29, the Third Committee of the General Assembly 
completed a first redrafting of the Convention on the 
International Transmission of News and the Right of 
Correction. 


As passed by the Committee, this Convention con- 
sists of twenty-three articles, and is an amalgamation 
of the original draft Convention on the Gathering and 
International Transmission of News and the draft 
Convention on the Institution of an International 
Right of Correction. 


This merger of the two draft conventions had been 
proposed by the French delegation, and the Com- 
mittee accepted the French amendments to the orig- 
inal texts together with amendments introduced by 
other delegations. Three provisions were thus included, 
dealing (a) with issuance of a communique by a state 
alleging that a news despatch, which concerns it, is 
capable of injuring its relations with other states or 
its national prestige and dignity; (b) with the duty of 
the Contracting State receiving such a communique; 
and (c) with the action to be taken by the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations if such a State fails 
to fulfill its obligations under articles (a) and (b). 


The Committee then sent the redrafted text to a 
sub-committee for revision from the point of view of 
form, uniformity of style, and arrangement. 


On May 6, the Committee took up the text as so 
revised together with a joint proposal by Colombia, 
France, Mexico, Peru, United Kingdom and United 
States. 


This proposal which was suggested as a modifica- 
tion of the one made originally by the French delega- 
tion and. later amended provides for a system by which 
a Contracting State may correct news despatches “ca- 
pable of injuring its relations with other states or its 
national prestige or dignity.” The state will issue a 
communique with its version of the facts. The Con- 
tracting State or States in which the news despatch 
was published would then be obliged to release the 
communique to its normal news channels. It will 
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also transmit the communique to the headquarters 
of the information agency whose correspondent was 
responsible for the original despatch if the headquar- 
ters is in its territory. If a Contracting State does not 
discharge this obligation, the complaining state may 
reciprocate with similar treatment. The articles also 
provide that the correspondent of an information 
agency will receive the communique in order to en- 
able a correction to be made. A time limit of five 
clear days is provided for the release of the correction. 
Further it is provided that the correction shall be re- 
leased whatever the receiving state thinks of the facts. 


The provision regarding possible action by the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations would re- 
main as originally proposed by the French delegation. 


Before proceeding to consider machinery for cor- 
rection, the Committee approved provisions whereby 
Contracting States agree to expedite the issuance of 
visas and travel facilities for correspondents, to give 
them access to sources of information and other facili- 
ties on the same basis as for their own nationals. 
Contracting States would agree that any peacetime 
censorship on outgoing news dispatches shall be im- 
posed only under specified conditions. Other pro- 
visions deal with the grounds on which correspondents 
may be expelled from Contracting States, the exhibi- 
tion of newsreels, application of the Convention in 
non-metropolitan territories. 


The Committee also, on May 6, decided to post- 
pone action on the draft Convention on Freedom of 
Information, and to recommend to the General As- 
sembly that the adopted draft Convention shall not 
be open for signature until action is completed on 
this Convention also. 


Adoption of Convention 
On the afternoon of May 10, the Third Committee, 
after considering the drafting changes recommended 


by its sub-committee on form and style, adopted a 
text of the Convention on the International Trans- 
mission of News and the Right of Correction by a 
vote of 27 to 4 with 12 abstentions. 
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HOW TO SPEED UP ASSEMBLY’S WORK 


Among suggestions for expediting the sessions are: an electric voting system; 
target dates for ending sessions; changes in quorum rules and fewer items on the 
Assembly’s agenda. A Special Committee is studying a problem that plagued 


representatives at the last session. 


Towards the end of the Paris meetings, when it 
became apparent that the agenda could not be com- 
pleted as anticipated, several delegations expressed 
concern at the growing length of Assembly sessions. 


In a letter to the Secretary-General of November 
27, 1948, the delegations of Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden proposed that an effort be made to find 
methods and procedures which would enable the 
Assembly to discharge its functions more effectively 
and expeditiously. Subsequently the delegations 
pointed out that it would be of considerable advantage 
if some substantial results were achieved in regard to 
this problem before the end of the second part of the 
third session. They therefore submitted a revised 
draft resolution in March and this was considered by 
the ad hoc Political Committee on April 18. 


Ways to Speed Work 


In the Committee’s discussion several suggestions 
were explored: that the agenda be held to fewer 
items; that a limit be set on the length of debates and 
that the procedural mechanism be simplified and time 
saved by mechanical means, such as a system of 
electric voting and other devices. 


As the first step, it was proposed to set up a 
special committee to study the whole question and 
report to the General Assembly. Some of the mem- 
bers of the ad hoc Political Committee felt that in view 
of the considerable amount of time needed for such a 
study and the heavy burden of work at the current 
session, the proposed committee should not begin its 
labors until the end of the session. The prevailing 
view, however, was that the matter was so urgent 
that the committee should start at once and if possible 
submit a preliminary report to the Assembly during 
the present session. This was incorporated in the 
draft resolution in its final form. 


In submitting their proposal the delegations had 
appended some suggestions. One of these related 
to the amount of work to be completed by the Assem- 
bly at a given session. The three delegations suggested 
(1) that the General Committee should give greater 
attention to the urgency of proposed items in relation 
to the total agenda and the time available for the 
session, and (2) that the rules of procedure be 
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amended so that proposed items should be accom- 
panied by a draft resolution or memorandum stating 
the reasons for including such items. 


Representatives of the U.S.S.R., the Byelorussian 
S.S.R., and Yugoslavia took the position that the best 
way to speed up the work was to avoid discussion 
of questions that were irrelevant or not within the 
Assembly’s competence. They cited as examples of 
such items the case of Cardinal Mindszenty’s trial, 
the “Chilean bride” case, and the discussions in the 
Assembly of the recommendations of the Interim 
Committee—“an_ illegally constituted body which 
wasted whole weeks of the Assembly’s time on the 
futile discussion of irrelevancies.” 

Objection was voiced, however, to any curtailment 
or elimination of important items involving human 
rights and fundamental freedoms in order to save time 
or shorten the Assembly sessions. Committee mem- 
bers also supported the observation of the Australian 
representative that care should be taken to maintain 
the right of full discussion. Discussion, he added, 
was often more important than any decisions taken, 
and its effects more salutary than any other part of 
the Assembly’s work. : 


The Committee then adopted the resolution as 
amended. When this came before the Assembly on 
April 29, it was adopted with little comment, by a 
vote of 48 to none, with 6 abstentions. 


Special Committee Selected 


The keynote of the special committee’s terms of 
reference is contained in the preamble: “Mindful of 
the increasing length of General Assembly sessions 
and of the growing tendency towards protracted de- 
bates in its plenary meetings and committees.” The 
special committee is to consist of 15 members— 
Belgium, Brazil, Canada, China, Czechoslovakia, 
Egypt, France, India, Iran, Mexico, Sweden, U.S.S.R.., 
United Kingdom, United States, and Uruguay. 
If possible it should submit a preliminary report to 
the current second part of the third session. It is to 
report fully not later than August 15, 1949. The 
Secretary-General will circulate the report to Member 
states for consideration at the fourth regular session 
of the Assembly. The Secretary-General is invited to 
collaborate closely with the special committee 
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General Assembly 


196th PLENARY MEETING—April 25 
Report of Credentials Cttee: ap- 
proved without objection. 


Report of Advisory Cttee on Admin- 
istrative and Budgetary Questions; 
report of Fifth Cttee (A/802): rec- 
ommendation contained in report 
adopted without objection. 


Violation by U.S.S.R. of funda- 
mental human rights, traditional 
diplomatic practices, and other prin- 
ciples of Charter; (a) report of Sixth 
Cttee (A/787); (b) amendment pro- 
posed by Chile to draft resol. of 
Sixth Cttee (A/828): consideration 
begun. 


197th PLENARY MEETING—APRIL 25 
Violation by US.S.R. of human 
rights; consideration concluded; 
Chilean amendment adopted by roll- 
call vote of 39-6, with 11 absts.; 
Sixth Cttee’s resol., as amended by 
Chile, adopted by roll-call vote of 
39-6, with 11 absts. 


Study of methods for promotion of 
international co-operation in politi- 
cal field, reports of ad hoc Political 
Cttee (A /809, 833): debate opened. 
198th PLENARY MEETING—APRIL 28 
International co-operation: debate 
continued. 


199th PLENARY MEETING—APRIL 28 
International co-operation: 4 draft 
resols. recommended by ad hoc Po- 
litical Cttee adopted. 


Report of Security Council, report 
of ad hoc Political Cttee (A /834): 
draft resol. contained in report of 
ad hoc Political Cttee adopted by 
vote of 49-0, with 2 absts. 


200th PLENARY MEETING—APRIL 29 
United Nations Guard, report of ad 
hoc Political Cttee (A/835): draft 
resol. contained in _ report, as 
amended by Argentina, adopted by 
vote of 47-8, with 1 abst. 


201st PLENARY MEETING—APRIL 28 
Creation of ad hoc cttee to con- 
sider methods and procedures which 
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would enable G.A. to discharge its 
functions more effectively and ex- 
peditiously, report of ad hoc Politi- 
cal Cttee (A /839): draft resol. con- 
tained in report as whole adopted by 
vote of 48-0, with 6 absts. 


Having regard to provisions of Char- 
ter and of peace treaties, question of 
observance in Bulgaria and Hungary 
of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms, including questions of 
religious and civil liberties, with spe- 
cial reference to recent trials of 
church leaders, report of ad hoc 
Political Cttee (A/844): considera- 
tion begun. 


202nd PLENARY MEETING—APRIL 30 
Question of observance of human 
rights: discussion continued. 

203rd P LENARY MEETING—APRIL 30 
Question of observance of human 
rights: draft resol. contained in re- 
port of ad hoc Political Cttee- as 
whole, adopted by vote of 34 to 6, 
with 9 absts. 


204th PLENARY MEETING—MAY 2 

Completion of work of G.A., report 
of General Cttee (A/845, Add.1, 
A /850): consideration begun; Polish 
proposal, that date for adjournment 
be changed from May 14 to May 18, 
and that item, “Question of Indo- 
nesia,” be reallocated to ad hoc 
Political Cttee presented; Bolivian 
motion that item “Creation of sub- 
commission of Social Commission of 
ECOSOC on study of social prob- 
lems of aboriginal populations of 
American continent,” be reallocated 
to ad hoc Political Cttee presented. 
205th PLENARY MEETING—MAY 2 

Completion of work of G.A.: 
adopted (1) recommendation of 
General Cttee that May 14 be fixed 
as date of adjournment of present 
session, by vote of 29-15, with 10 
absts.; (2) recommendation of Gen- 
eral’Cttee that item, “Application of 
Israel for admission to Membership 
in U.N.,” be reallocated to ad hoc 
Political Cttee, by vote of 42-12, 
with 3 absts.; (3) Polish proposal 


that item, “Question of Indonesia,” 
be reallocated to ad hoc Political 
Committee, by vote of 29-18, with 
5 absts.; (4) Bolivian proposal that 
item on creation of sub-commission 
of Social Commission be reallocated 
to ad hoc Political Cttee: by vote of 
35-11, with 7 absts. Chilean pro- 
posal for reallocation of item, 
“Treatment of Indians in Union of 
South Africa,” withdrawn. 


General Committee 


61st MEETING—APRIL 28 


Completion of work of G.A., in- 
cluding reallocation of agenda items: 
consideration begun. 


62nd MEETING—APRIL 29 
Completion of work of G.A.: con- 
sideration continued. 


63rd MEETING—APRIL 29 


Completion of work of G.A.: deci- 
sions taken (1) to reject Polish pro- 
posal that both items, “Treatment 
of Indians in Union of South Af- 
rica” and “Application of Israel for 
admission to Membership in U.N.,” 
be allocated to ad hoc Political 
Cttee, by vote of 4-8, with 1 abst.; 
(2) to adopt U.S. proposal that 
item concerning Israel be reallocated 
to ad hoc Political Cttee, by 10-2, 
with 1 abst.; (3) to reject U.S.S.R. 
proposal that item, “Discriminations 
practised by certain states against 
immigration labor, and in particular 
against labor recruited from ranks 
of refugees,” and item, “Creation of 
Sub-commission of Social Commis- 
sion of ECOSOC on study of social 
problems of aboriginal populations 
of American continent,” be reallo- 
cated to ad hoc Political Cttee, by 
vote of 4-7, with 2 absts. 


64th MEETING—May 2 

Completion of work of G.A., in- 
cluding determination of date for 
final adjournment (A/BUR/116): 
decisions taken (1) to adopt Presi- 
dent’s proposal as amended by Can- 
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ada that May 14 be fixed as date of 
adjournment, and that Committees 
be urged to adjust their work ac- 
cordingly: by vate of 11-2; (2) to 
reject U.S.S.R. proposal that item, 
“Treatment of Indians in Union of 
South Africa,” be reallocated to ad 
hoc Political Cttee, by vote of 4-6, 
with 3 absts.; (3) to reject Polish 
proposal that item, “Question of 
Indonesia,” be reallocated to ad hoc 
Political Cttee, by 2-7, with 4 absts. 


First Committee 


246th MEETING—APRIL 20 


Question of disposal of former 
Italian colonies: general debate con- 
tinued. 


247th MEETING—APRIL 20 


Former Italian colonies: first interim 
report of sub-committee 14 (A/ 
C.1/439) introducer; sub-commit- 
tee’s recommendations concerning 
hearings of reps. of parties or or- 
ganizations from territories con- 
cerned adopted without objection; 
statements made by reps. of Mos- 
lem League of Eritrea and New 
Eritrea Pro-Italia Party. 


248th MEETING—APRIL 21 


Former Italian colonies: general 
debate continued; statement by 
Somali Youth League. 


249th MEETING—APRIL 21 


Former Italian 
debate continued. 


colonies: general 


250th MEETING—APRIL 26 


Former Italian colonies: statement 
by rep. of Italy; second interim re- 
port (A/C.1/441) of sub-committee 
14 adopted without objection. 


251st MEETING—APRIL 26 

Former Italian colonies: statements 
by reps. of Patriotic Association of 
Union of Eritrea and Ethiopia and 
National Congress of Cyrenaica. 
252nd MEETING—May 3 

Former Italian colonies: statement 
by rep. of National Council for Lib- 
eration of Libya; 3rd interim report 
of sub-committee 14 (A/C.1/442) 
introduced. 


253rd MEETING—May 3 

Former Italian colonies: 4th (A 

C.1/443) and Sth (A/C.1/445) 
reports of sub-committee 14 ap- 
proved without objection; statements 
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by reps. of Jewish Community of 
Tripolitania, National Association 
of Refugees from Libya and East 
Africa, Association of Libyan Ex- 
Servicemen and Italo-Eritrean As- 
sociation. 


254th MEETING—MAY 3 


Former Italian colonies: general 
debate concluded; statement by rep. 
of Somalia Conference; U.K. draft 
resol. (A/C.1/446) submitted. 


255th MEETING—MAY 4 


Former Italian colonies: Australian 
(A/C.1/447) and Indian (A/C.1/ 
448,Corr.1) draft resol. submitted. 


256th MEETING—May 4 

Former Italian colonies: Joint draft 
resol. (A/C.1/449) submitted by 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Do- 
minican Republic, Ecuador Guate- 
mala, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, 
and Venezuela. 

Question of Franco Spain: consid- 
eration begun; joint draft resol. 
(A/C.1/450) submitted by Bolivia, 
Brazil, Colombia, and Peru; Polish 
proposal that one meeting each day 
should deal with this item rejected 
by vote of 13-25, with 6 absts. 


257th MEETING—MayY 5 

Former Italian colonies: Belgian 
amendment (A/C.1/451) to U.K. 
draft resol. submitted. 

258th MEETING—May 5 


Question of Franco Spain: Polish 
draft resol. (A/C.1/452) submitted. 


Ad Hoc Political Committee 


36th MEETING—APRIL 20 


Question of observance in Bulgaria 
and Hungary of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms (A /820, 821): 
general debate continued; Australian 
draft resol. (A/AC.24/52)  in- 
troduced. 


37th MEETING—APRIL 20 


Observance of human rights: first 
4 paragraphs of Cuban draft resol. 
(A/AC.24/48, Corr.1) withdrawn 
and replaced by first 2 paragraphs 
of Bolivian draft resol. (A/AC.24/ 
31/Corr.1). 


38th MEETING—APRIL 21 
Observance of human rights: Chilean 


Amendment (A/AC.24/53) and 
joint Colombian-Costa Rican Amend- 
ment (A/AC.24/54) to Bolivian 
draft resol. submitted. 


39th MEETING—APRIL 21 
Observance of human rights: joint 
Cuban and Australian amendment 
(A/AC.24/56) to Bolivian draft 
resol. submitted; Cuban motion to 
close list of speakers in general de- 
bate rejected by vote of 8-8, with 
27 absts. 


40th MEETING—APRIL 22 
Observance of human rights: general 
debate continued. 


41st MEETING—APRIL 22 

Observance of human rights: gen- 
eral debate concluded; Cuban and 
Australian draft resols., second par- 
agraph of Chilean amendment to 
Bolivian draft resol., and joint Co- 
lombian-Costa Rican amendment to 
Bolivian draft resol. withdrawn; 
Bolivian draft resol. (A/AC.24/51/ 
Corr.1) adopted by roll-call vote of 
34-6, with 11 absts.- after rejection 
of various amendments. 


42nd MEETING—mMay 3 

Order of business: decision to con- 
sider items on agenda in order listed 
in letter of President of G.A. to 
Chairman (A/AC.24/59). 
Application of Israel for admission 
to Membership in UN (A/818): 
general debate opened; Argentine 
(A/AC.24/61), Lebanese (A/AC. 
24/62), El Salvador (A/AC.24/ 
60), and Iragian (3/AC.24/64) 
draft resols. submitted. 


43rd MEETING—MAY 4 

Application of Israel for Member- 
ship: Greek amendment (A/AC.24/ 
63) to Argentine draft resol. sub- 
mitted; Australian (A/AC.24/65) 
and Danish (A/AC.24/66) to El 
Salvador draft resol. submitted. 


44th MEETING—MaAyY 4 

Application of Israel for Member- 
ship: Saudi Arabian amendment 
(A/Ac.24/67) to Greek amend- 
ment to Argentine draft resol. sub- 
mitted; Iraqian draft resol. and 
Danish and Australian amendments 
to El Salvador draft resol. with- 
drawn; revised El Salvador draft 
resol. (A/AC.24/60/Rev.1),  in- 
cluding Australian and Danish 
amendments, adopted by roll-call 
vote of 35-6, with 11 absts.; deci- 
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sion on Danish motion to adjourn 
debate on Argentine draft resol., 
Greek amendment thereto, and 
Saudi Arabian amendment to Greek 
amendment until after Israeli rep. 
heard. 


45th MEETING—May 5 


Application of Israel for Member- 
ship: revised Saudi Arabian amend- 
ment (A/AC./24/67/Rev.1) to 
Greek amendment to Argentine 
draft resol. submitted; statement by 
rep. of Israel. 


Third Committee 


193rd MEETING—APIL 20 


Freedom of information, report of 
ECOSOC (A/631, E/1065, A/C.3/ 
440): decisions taken (1) that addi- 
tional paragraph concerning defini- 
tion of ,term, “news dispatches,” be 
inserted in article 1, by vote of 28-0, 
with 8 absts.; (2) that in connection 
with decision regarding insertion of 
additional paragraph, article 1 be 
reconsidered, by vote of 23-2, with 
15 absts.; (3) to adopt article 1 as 
whole: as amenced, by vote of 24-6, 
with 9 absts.; article 8 as amended 
by Netherlands adopted by vote of 
3-6, with 14 absts. 

195th MEETING—APRIL 20 
Freedom of information: agreement 
to postpone consideration of article 
9 until April 25 in order to enable 
reps. to consult govts. on questions 
connected with proposed additional 
paragraph; agreement on principle 
of French proposal to merge first 
and second draft Conventions into 
one instrument, and to postpone 
further debate on substances of that 
proposal until after consideration of 
Article 10; text of article 10 as pro- 
posed by Norway adopted by vote 
of 20-11, with 6 absts. 

Freedom of information: considera- 
tion of Section Il as proposed by 
France for insertion in first draft 
convention begun. 

197th. MEETING—APRIL 21 

Freedom of information: considera- 
tion of Section II concluded; three 
articles as amended adopted by re- 
spective votes of 40-7, with 1 abst.; 
32-6, with 3 absts.; and 31-4, with 
2 absts. 


198th MEETING—APRIL 22 
Freedom of information: Mexican 
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proposal for additional article to be 
inserted in Section II considered. 


199th MEETING—APRIL 22 


Freedom of information: Mexican 
proposal rejected in three parts by 
respective votes of 21-21, with 5 
absts.; 17-23, with 6 absts.; 17-23, 
with 6 absts.; article 11 adopted by 
vote of 38-6, with no absts.; deci- 
sions to adopt (1) article 12 as 
amended by U.K. proposal to delete 
12 last words by vote of 34-0, with 
8 absts.; (2) U.K. proposal to re- 
place article 13 by article 10 of 
draft Convention on Freedom of 
Information and to insert words, 
“to all Member states of U.N.” in 
second line, by vote of 38-0, with 
7 absts.; (3) Norwegian version of 
article 14 incorporating Belgian, 
U.K., and U.S. amendments, by 
33-0, with 9 absts. 


200th MEETING—APRIL 25 
Freedom of information: article 9 
and relating amendments considered. 
201st MEETING—APRIL 25 

Freedom of information: discussion 
of article 9 continued—statement 
by rep. of ITU. 


202nd MEETING—APRIL 26 

Freedom of information: decisions 
to adopt (1) joint French-Mexican 
text (A/C3/479) as amended, by 
vote of 31-8, with 13 absts.; (2) 
2nd paragraph of article 9 as 
amended by Chile and UK. (A/C3/ 
441) by vote of 37-0: with 16 absts.; 
(3) U.S. proposal to insert new par- 
agraph in article 9 (A/C3/441) by 
vote of 31-8, with 8 absts.; (4) 3rd 
paragraph of article 9 as amended 
by U.S. (A/C3/441) by vote of 
29-5, with 12 absts.; (5) Mexican 
proposal to add as last paragraph of 
article 9 first sentence of Mexican 
amendment to article 3 (A/C3/ 
431/Corr.1) by roll-call vote of 
24-15 with 10 absts. 

203rd MEETING—APRIL 26 
Freedom of information: article 9 
as whole adopted by roll-call vote 
of 27-17, with 7 absts.; U.S. pro- 
posed text (A/C3/465/Rev.1) for 
additional article to define relation- 
ship with International Telecommu- 
nication Convention rejected, by 
vote of 18-20, with 6 absts.; text 
originally suggested by Belgium and 
formally presented by India rejected 
by vote of 16-19, with 11 absts. 


204th MEETING—APRIL 27 
Freedom of information: article 15 
and relating amendments considered. 


205th MEETING—APRIL 27 
Freedom of information: article 15 
as whole as amended adopted by 
vote of 40-6, with 3 absts. 


206th MEETING—APRIL 28 
Freedom of information: two addi- 
tional articles (22 and 23) presented 
by Netherlands (A/C3/487) as 
amended, adopted by respective votes 
of 33-0, with 7 absts., and 27-1, 
with 14 absts. 

207th MEETING—APRIL 28 
Freedom of information: Preamble 
to joint first first and second draft 
convention as whole as amended, 
adopted by vote of 32-0, with 9 
absts.; article 18 as whole, including 
new paragraph (b), adopted by vote 
of 31-5, with no absts. 

208th MEETING—APRIL 29 
Freedom of information: decision to 
adopt following title: “Convention 
on International Transmission of 
News and Right of Correction”; 
drafting sub-committee of 11 mem- 
bers appointed. 


209th MEETING—aAPRIL 29 
Freedom of information: article 1 
of draft Convention on Freedom of 
Information and relating amend- 
ments considered. 


210th MEETING—MAY 2 

Freedom of information: considera- 
tion of article 1 continued. 

211th MEETING—May 2 

Freedom of information: article 1 
as whole as amended by U.K. (A/ 
C.3/491) adopted by vote of 28-6, 
with 7 absts., rejecting various 
amendments; consideration of article 
2 begun. 

212th MEETING—MayY 3 

Freedom of information: considera- 
tion of article 2 continued. 

213th MEETING—MayY 3 

Freedom of information: paragraph 
1 of article 2 as whole as amended 
by Poland (A/C.3/472), U.K., 
U.S.. Ecuador, and France (A/C.3/ 
W.15) adopted by vote of 18-12, 
with 12 absts. 

214th MEETING—MAY 4 

Freedom of information: article 3 
as amended by Argentina (A/C.3/ 
472) adopted by vote of 25-4, with 
16 absts. 
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215th MEETING—May 4 
Freedom of information: article 4 
as whole as amended by U.S., India, 
Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Poland 
(A/C.3/473) adopted by vote of 
33-0, with 12 absts. 


216th MEETING—May 5 
Freedom of information: article 5 
considered. 


217th MEETING—May 5 

Freedom of information: article 5 
as whole as amended, rejected by 
vote of 11-14, with 8 absts.; Nether- 
lands proposal (A/C.3/498) and 
relating amendments submitted. 


Fifth Committee 


180th MEETING—APRIL 27 

Agenda: adopted (A/C.5/294) 
Appointments to fill vacancies in 
membership of subsidiary bodies of 
G.A., Cttee on Contributions (A/ 
C.5/293): decision to postpone con- 
sideration until names of candidates 
submitted. 


Proposals for adoption of Russian 
and Chinese as working languages 
of G.A. (A /624,843): general de- 
bate opened; statement by Chairman 
of Advisory Cttee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions and rep. 
of Secty-Gen. 


181st MEETING—May 3 

Adoption of Russian and Chinese: 
Brazilian proposal requesting Secty- 
Gen to make study of language 
problem and report to fourth ses- 
sion of G.A. introduced. 


182nd MEETING—May 5 

Adoption of Russian and Chinese( 
general debate concluded; decisions 
to reject (1) U.S.S.R. proposal to 
defer, pending further study, con- 
sideration of U.S.S.R. draft resol. 
(A/C.5/W.123), by roll-call vote 
of 14-20, with 11 absts.; (2) 
U.S.S.R. draft resol., by roll-call 
vote of 8-28, with 9 absts.; (3) 
Chinese draft resol. (A./C.5/ 
W.125); Brazilian draft resol. with- 
drawn. 


Special Committee 


lst MEETING—MaAyY 4 

Election of officers: Nasrollah En- 
tezam (Iran) Chairman, Vladimir 
Houdek (Czechoslovakia)  Vice- 
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Chairman, and Sven  Grafstrom 
(Sweden) Rapporteur. 

Order of business: agreement not 
to meet simultaneously with First 


and ad hoc Political Cttees. 
Law Commission 


APRIL 12-mMay 5 

Draft declaration on rights and 
duties of states: first reading com- 
pleted; sub-cttee appointed to con- 
sider preamble and review form and 
substance of Declaration. 


Economic and Social 
Council 


Social Commission 


MAY 2 

Fourth session opened: officers elect- 
ed; agenda adopted; examination of 
draft convention on suppression of 
traffic in persons and exploitation of 
prostitution of others (E/1072) 
begun. 


Statistical Commission 
APRIL 25 


Fourth 
journed. 


session (at Geneva): ad- 


Sub-Commission on Employment and 
Economic Stability 


APRIL 22 

Third session: adjourned; final re- 
port to Economic and Employment 
Commission approved. 


Population Commission 


APRIL 21 
10-day session (at Geneva): con- 
cluded. 


International Bank 
and Fund 


MAY 3 
Membership: Siam, brings total of 
members to 48. 


FAO 


APRIL 25-May 5 

Preparatory Conference on World 
Fulp Problems: opened and _ ad- 
journed. 






ICAO 


APRIL 28 
Membership: Finland, brings total 
of members to 52. 


ILO 


APRIL 25 

Conference of American States: 
fourth regional session opened at 
Montevideo, Uruguay. 


ITO 


APRIL 22 

Contracting Parties on Tariffs and 
Trade (at Annecy): third session con- 
cluded. 





AGREEMENT IN INDONESIA 
(Continued from page 477) 
negotiations contemplated by the 
resolution of January 28, 1949, 
may be held as soon as possible,’ the 
Netherlands Government is fully 
prepared to do its utmost that this 
conference take place immediately 
after the return of the Republican 
Government to Jogjakarta. At this 
conference discussions will take 
place as to the way in which to 
accelerate the unconditional trans- 
fer of the real and complete sov- 
ereignty to the United States of 
Indonesia in accordance with the 
Renville principles. 

“7. In light of the necessary co- 
operation in the restoration of peace 
and the maintenance of law and 
order, the Netherlands Government 
agrees that in all those areas outside 
the residency of Jogjakarta where 
civil, police, and other officials of 
the Government of Indonesia are 
not operating at present, Republican 
civil police, and other officials, 
where still operating. will remain in 
function. 

“It is understood that the Nether- 
lands authorities shall afford to the 
Republican Government such facil- 
ities as may reasonably be required 
by that Government for communi- 
cation and consultation with all 
persons in Indonesia, including those 
serving in civil and military services 
of the Republic, and that the tech- 
nical details will have to be worked 
out by the parties under the auspices 
of the United Nations Commission 
for Indonesia.” 
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United Nations Film and Visual Information News 


Prepared by the United Nations Film Board 
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This section, published monthly in the UNITED NATIONS 
BULLETIN, presents news of world film activities of United 
Nations interest. As one of the activities of the United 
Nations Film Board, it illustrates the role of films and 
other visual media in promoting international co-opera- 


Film Liaison Officer Appointed 


The United Nations Department 
of Public Information has announced 
a move to strengthen its activities in 
the field of films with the United 
States National Film Committee for 
the United Nations. This committee, 
which cooperates with the United 
Nations Film and Visual Informa- 
tion Division, headed by Jean Benoit- 
Lévy, represents all phases of United 
States film production, distribution 
and utilization in both the theatri- 
cal and non-theatrical fields. Similar 
appointments have previously been 
made in London, Paris, and New 
Delhi for the same purpose. 


Mr. Mogens Skot-Hansen, the new 
appointee, is not entirely a new- 
comer to the United Nations. In 
1948, he served as United Nations’ 
Film Officer for Europe, with head- 
quarters in Paris. During this pe- 
riod, he gained valuable experience 
for the work he will perform on 
behalf of the United Nations in the 
United States. 


Immediately after his recent ar- 
rival in New York, Mr. Skot-Hansen 
conferred with Governor Carl. E. 
Millikin, Chairman of the United 
States National Film Committee, to 
arrange meetings with members of 
the Committee and other United 
States film leaders. 


Mr. Skot-Hansen has had a long 
career in the film industry of Den- 
mark. He was co-author with Carl 
Dreyer of the script for the notable 
Danish feature film, Day of Wrath, 
and worked on a number of other 
productions in the Danish motion 
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picture industry as screen writer and 
director. During the German occu- 
pation of Denmark, he was assigned 
by the Danish Government to or- 
ganize the production of more than 
one hundred documentary films as 
a means of preventing German films 
from monopolizing the Danish screen 
and to offset their influence on the 
Danish population. This project was 
extremely successful and resulted 
in the creation of a documentary film 
industry in Denmark which is flour- 
ishing today. 


Film Board Meeting 


The United Nations Film Board 
held its ninth quarterly session at 
Lake Success on April 13, 1949, un- 
der the chairmanship of Mrs. Flor- 
ence Reynolds, representing FAO. 
The meeting was attended by rep- 
resentatives of the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies. 


The Board gave provisional ap- 
proval to the following film projects: 
a film on the prevention of blind- 
ness and rehabilitation procedures 
considered as a world problem; an 
animated cartoon entitled The Death 
of Fearenstein, to be produced in 
Czechoslovakia and based on the 
motto of Franklin D. Roosevelt: 
“The only thing we have to fear is 
fear itself.” The Board also con- 
sidered a request for sponsorship of 
a film, entitled Out of the Wilder- 
ness, to be produced by R. J. Car- 
ruthers of London on soil utiliza- 
tion as a means of increasing food 
production. 


The next meeting of the United 
Nations Film Board has been tenta- 


tion and understanding. The Film Board, composed of 
representatives of the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies, was set up to co-ordinate the stimulation, pro- 
duction, and distribution of films and visual material and 
to establish joint services in this field for its members. 


tively set for June 20, at Lake Suc- 
cess. 


Union List of UNRRA Film 


The Archives of the United Na- 
tions, which is the custodian of 
film footage previously owned by 
UNRRA has prepared a guide to 
all UNRRA film records through- 
out the world with a view to mak- 
ing them known and available to 
producers everywhere. This guide 
incorporates full information about 
the Archives’ own holdings as well 
as information collected on UNRRA 
film records in many participating 
countries. The listing is not entirely 
complete, but represents a major 
part of the holdings throughout the 
world. 


This guide represents a first at- 
tempt to draw the attention of pro- 
ducers throughout the world to the 
existence and availability of un- 
edited, as well as edited footage 
on a specific subject—that of in- 
ternational cooperation in rehabilita- 
tion. It is felt that there is a need 
for more union lists on source ma- 
terial. 


This -list is not an official publi- 
cation, but copies are available on 
request from the Archives Section, 
United Nations, Lake Success, New 
York. 


Battle For Bread 


Wherever there is a farmer and a 
piece of tillable land, the constant 
struggle to raise more food is go- 
ing on, for half the people of the 
earth are starving. Besides food, 
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they need clothing and ~adequate 
shelter. Until 1945, when FAO was 
born, most nations played a lone 
hand in their efforts to produce 
these basic materials of life. For four 
years now, FAO has been spreading 
throughout the world the latest 
scientific methods of agriculture that 
alone can help the farmers to win 
this battle for existence. 

Some of the forces being deployed 
in this fight are pictured in the new 
United Nations documentary film, 
Battle for Bread. This is not another 
story of what might have been done. 
It is the story of millions of tons 
more food already obtained for hun- 
gry people everywhere. It provides 
a ready answer to critics of the 
United Nations achievements. At the 
birth of FAO in Quebec, Canada, the 
leaders of 44 nations decided how 
to go about providing their peoples 
with more food, clothing and shelter. 
Among other methods, they in- 
structed FAO to send its experts 
to work directly with the scientists in 
those countries requiring help. 

Last November, during the FAO 
conference in Washington, this idea 
was again stressed by President Tru- 
man of the United States of America, 
when he said . . . “The United States 
is happy to join with other countries 
in FAO in giving freely of our tech- 
nical experience and knowledge in 
the job of agricultural improvement 
—making grass grow where it never 
grew before—irrigating dry land— 
developing crops for special purposes 
—and combatting crop plagues and 
pests. I can promise you that this 
country will continue to send its ex- 
perts wherever FAO believes they 
are needed.” 

Battle for Bread shows scientists of 
many nationalities working with 
FAO to improve agriculture in Italy, 
Poland, India, and China. The film 
reveals many of the highlights of this 
work, but it cannot show all the proj- 
ects to increase the yields from the 
world’s farms, forests, and fisheries 
on which FAO is now working. 

Battle for Bread was produced by 
March of Time, Inc., for the United 
Nations Film Board. Length: two 
reels, 18 minutes. The film is avail- 
able for distribution in the United 
States through March of Time, 369 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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Chinese water buffalo being vaccinated against the dread scourge of rinderpest. 
Scene from “Battle for Bread.” 


FAO experts have trained Chinese workers to manufacture hand sprayers to be used 
in combatting crop plagues. Scene from ‘‘Battle for Bread.” 
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The United Nations in Films 


Listing of a film here does not 
necessarily mean that it is recom- 
mended by the United Nations or 
that the organization will obtain 


Industrial Health and Welfare 


General Welfare of Workers 


Story oF aA CiTy.—Australia, AFB, 
1 reel, 15 min., colour, 16 mm., sd., 
Eng.—Way of life of the people who 
work in the great steel mills and coal 
mines of Newcastle, New South Wales. 


TRAPPERS OF THE SEA.—Canada, NFB, 
2 reels, 13 min., colour, 16mm., sd., 
Eng., Fr., Port., Sp.—Improved con- 
ditions of Canada’s lobster industry 
through establishment of cooperatives. 


WE OF THE WEST RIDING.—UK., COI, 
2 reels, 22 min., b&w., 35 and 16mm., 
sd., Eng.—Life, work and recreation of 
the people in West Riding of York- 
shire. 


WoMEN IN Swiss INDUSTRY.—Switzer- 
land, Sw, 1 reel, 16 min., b&w., 35mm. 
—Fr., 16mm.—Ger.—A survey of the 
various types of industrial jobs which 
have been undertaken by the women 
of Switzerland. 


Social Rehabilitation 
Care of the Blind, Deaf and Mute 


EDUCATION FOR THE DEAF.—UK, 5 
reels, 51 min., b&w., 16mm., sd., Eng.— 
Detailed presentation of the methods 
by which deaf children, from the ages 
of two to twenty years, are taught to 
speak, in special schools. 


EMPLOYING BLIND WORKERS IN INDUS- 
TRY.—USA, USOE, 2 reels, 17 min., 
b&w., 16mm., sd., Eng.—Points out that 
many blind persons can be employed 
to advantage in industrial plants; em- 
phasizes the role of the placement spe- 
cialist for blind workers. 


Forces oF LicHt.—Norway, StF, 30 
min., b&w., 35 and 16 mm., Nor.— 
Tells the story of a boy who becomes 
blind and his difficulties in adjusting 
to his life of darkness. 


How THE Buinp Live.—Switzerland, 
Sw, 1 reel, 22 min., b&w., 35mm., sd., 
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prints on request. It merely indicates 
that such a film exists and is avail- 
able to the public. For more detailed 
information, one should address the 


Fr., Ger.—Methods of operation in the 
care of the blind; reeducation, voca- 
tional training, cultural and social ac- 
tivities for children and adults. 


MEN LiKE OTHERS.—Belgium, PGB, 20 
min., b&w., 35 and 16mm., sd., Fr., 
Du.—Special training given to children 
who are deaf, mute, blind and other- 
wise handicapped, in the provincial 
schools of Brabant. 


Out OF THE NIGHT.—UK, COI, 1 reel, 
11 min., b&w., 16mm., sd., Eng.—Spe- 
cial services for the blind in Britain 
and the instruction given by specially 
trained teachers. 


TRIUMPH OVER DARKNESS.—UK, COI, 
2 reels, 20 min., b&w., 35 and 16mm., 
sd., Eng—Modern advances in giving 
aid to the deaf; treatment of deaf chil- 
dren in special schools; treatment of 
adults at the Deaf Clinic at Manchester 
University. 


VicToRY OVER DARKNESS.—UK, COI, 
1 reel, 6 min., b&w., 16mm., sd., Eng. 
—The work of St. Dunstan’s in Lon- 
don, in the care and training of the 
blind for placement in jobs. 


Institutional Care 


HosPiITAL SCHOOL.—UK, COI, | reel, 
11 min., b&w., 16mm., sd., Eng.— 
Education and rehabilitation program 
of the Treloar Cripples’ Hospital and 
College in England, which receives 
boys and girls up to the age of sixteen. 
Treatment is combined with curricular 
education and vocational training. 


New LiFe.—Czechoslovakia, Cz, 1 reel, 
16 min., b&w., 35 and 16mm., Cz, Eng. 
—Describes the activities of institutions 
established for physically disabled 
youth. 


SCHOOL OF ANOTHER CHANCE.—USA, 
ICD( 1 reel, 15 min., b&w., 16mm., 
sd., Eng.—Methods used by the In- 
stitute for the Crippled and Disabled 
in New York City, in the rehabilitation 
of the physically handicapped and dis- 
abled. 





company which produced the film or 
which distributes it in its country or 
origin. A list of abbreviations and 
sources follows the film listing. 


Physio-therapy and Occupational 
Therapy 


ACCENT ON USE.—USA, NFIP, 2 reels, 
20 min., b&w., 35 and 16 mm., sd., 
Eng.—Stresses the important part 
played by physical therapy in restoring 
polio patients to health. 


Back To BATTLE.—Canada, NFB, 2 
reels, 22 min., b&w., 16mm., sd., Eng. 
—Deals with physical medicine and 
the many types of therapy used to 
restore wounded men to normal health, 
to enable them to return to action. 


CONDITION IMPROVED.—Canada, NFB, 
3 reels, 33 min., b&w., 16mm., sd., 
Eng.—Describes the work of the oc- 
cupational therapist with war wounded, 
victims of industrial accidents, child 
patients and psycho-neurotic cases; 
shows importance of occupational 
therapy in restoring health; coopera- 
tion between therapist and psychiatrist 
in the treatment of the psycho-neurotic. 


First STEPS.—U.N., UNFB, 1 reel, 10 
min., b&w., 16mm., Chin., Czech., Eng., 
Fr., Gr., Po., Ru., Ser., Sp.—Details 
methods of physio-therapeutic treat- 
ment of children who are victims of 
cerebral palsy and polio; shows im- 
provised equipment; emphasis is on 
out-of-door play. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF MASSAGE. — USA, 
USOE, 12 min., b&w., 16mm.,'sd., Eng. 
—Describes various types of massage 
movements and the value of each in 
physio-theurapeutic treatment of pa- 
tients 


HYDROTHERAPY.—USA, USOE, Eng.—- 
Techniques of various hydro-therapeutic 
treatments and their psychological 
effects. 


Man WounpdeD.—UK, COI, 18 min., 
b&w., 16mm., sd., Eng.—Rehabilitation 
methods and physical therapy em- 
ployed in England during the war for 
servicemen. 


New Horizon, A.—USA, NFIP, 2 
reels, 20 min., b&w., 35 and 16mm., sd., 
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Eng.—A technical film 
therapy for polio patients. 


on physical 


RECREATIONAL AND OCCUPATIONAL 
THERAPY.—USA, USOE, 1 reel, 13 
min., b&w., 16mm., sd., Eng.—Recrea- 
tional and occupational activities fitted 
to the patient’s condition; individual 
occupational therapy as supervised by 
the nurse; group therapy in hospital 
and community; social recreation 
projects. 


TEACHING CRUTCH-WALKING. — USA, 
USOE, 1 reel, 13 min., d&w., 16mm., 
sd., Eng.—The role of the physical 
therapist and the nurse in teaching 
methods of crutch walking; detailed 
methods shown. 


THERAPEUTIC EXERCISE. — USA, US 
Army, 30 min., b&w., 16mm., sd., Eng. 
—A teaching film on therapeutic ex- 
ercises. 


THERAPEUTIC EXERCISE: ORTHOPAEDICS. 
—USA, US Army, 30 min., bé&w., 
16mm., sd., Eng.—A.teaching film on 
therapeutic exercises. 


THEY FouND THEIR PLACE.—Australia, 
AMPWR, Eng.—About physical re- 
habilitation for the disabled. 


VALIANT COMPANY.—Canada, NFB, 13 
min., colour,’ 16mm., sd., Eng., Fr.— 
Emphasizes the part played by physio- 
therapy, occupational therapy - and 
remedial exercises in restoring wound- 
ed veterans to normal health. 


We See THEM THROUGH. — USA, 
USCB, 2 reels, 20 min., b&w., 16mm., 
sd., Eng.—Various services provided 
for rheumatic children under the crip- 


Abbreviations and Sources 


AFB.—Australian Film Board, Can- 
berra, Australia. 

AMPWR.—AMinistry of Post-War Re- 
construction, Canberra, Australia. 

COI.—Central Office of Information, 


Central Film Library, Imperial In- 
stitute, London, S.W. 7, England. 


Cz.—Ceskoslovensky kraty film, VY- 
ROBA, Vaclavske namesti 43 
Prague 11, C.S.R. 


ICD.—Institute for the Crippled and 
Disabled, 400 First Avenue, New 
York, N.Y., USA. 


MPI.—Ministry of Public Information, 
Brussels, Belgium. 
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pled children’s program of the State of 
Connecticut. 


Vocational Guidance 


Back To Josps.—Canada, NFB, 1 reel, 
10 min., b&w., 16mm., sd., Eng., Fr.— 
An account of the preparation of the 
Canadian veteran’s return to civilian 
work. 


EMPLOYING DISABLED WORKERS IN IN- 
DUSTRY.—USA, USOE, 2 reels, 20 min., 
b&w., 16mm., sd., Eng.—Depicts actual 
cases of disabled persons handling 
skilled industrial jobs. 


ESTABLISHING WORKING RELATIONS FOR 
THE DISABLED WoRKER.—USA, USOE, 
2 reels, 14 min., b&w., i6mm., sd., 
Eng.—Deals with psychological factors 
involved when disabled workers enter 
a factory; emphasizes that tact and 
judgment should be used by supervis- 
ors and co-workers. 


INSTRUCTING THE BLIND WORKER ON 
THE JoB.—USA, USOE, 2 reels, 17 
min., b&w., 16mm., sd., Eng.—Demon- 
strates correct methods of instructing 
the blind for skilled jobs; shows how 
quickly he becomes adapted to his 
work under proper guidance. 


INSTRUCTING THE DISABLED WORKER ON 
THE JoB.—USA, USOE, 2 reels, 14 
min., b&w., 16mm., sd., Eng.—The 
attitude of an instructor toward a dis- 
abled worker can effect his success or 
failure in learning an industrial job. 


RETURN TO ACTION.—UK, COI, 2 reels, 
19 min., b&w., 16mm., sd., Eng.—Re- 
settlement and training of the disabled 
under the Ministry of Labor program 


NFB.—National Film Board of Can- 
ada, Ottawa, Canada. 

NFIP.—National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis, 120 Broadway, 
New York, N.Y., USA. 

PGB. — Gouvernement provincial du 
Brabant, Rue du Chéne, Bruxelles, 
Belgique. 

SI.—Svenska Institutet, Kungsgatan 34, 
Stockholm, Sweden. 

Sw.—Chambre Suisse du Cinéma, 
Langgassestrasse 8, Berne, Switzer- 
land. 

StF. — Statens Filmsentral, Klingen- 
berggt. 5, Oslo, Norway. 

UNFB, United Nations Film Board, 
Films and Visual Information Di- 
vision, Department of Public In- 


in Britain; shows cooperation with other 
government agencies in returning dis- 
abled workers to employment. 


Roap To DECISION.—USA, VA, 3 reels, 
23 min., b&w., 16mm., sd., Eng.—Ad- 
visory services of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration for disabled veterans; em- 
phasis is on vocational guidance. 


THIRD FREEDOM. — Canada, NFB, 24 
min., b&w., 16mm., sd., Eng.—Work 
of the casualty rehabilitation officer 
and how the ability of a partially dis- 
abled veteran may be assessed in re- 
lation to the requirements of a specific 
job. 


TRAINING THE DISABLED.—UK, COI, 
23 min., b&w., 16mm., sd., Eng.— 
How disabled persons in England (in- 
cluding amputees) are being prepared 
to do useful work; shows how a dis- 
abled ‘driver becomes an _ instrument 
maker. 


WE Want WorkK.—Sweden, SI, 11 min., 
b&w., 35 & 16mm., sd., Sw.—Deals 
with the problems of people who are 
partially able to work; discusses pos- 
sibilities which exist for integrating 
such workers into industry. 


Wuat’s My ScoreE?—USA, VA, 20 
min., b&w., 16mm., sd., Eng.—The 
ability of paraplegics to show their 
qualifications and proficiency in handl- 
ing jobs in competition with non-handi- 
capped veterans. 


Wuat SHOULD BE? — Belgium, MPI, 
b&w., 35 & 16mm., sd., Fr., Du.— 
Advisory services for handicapped 
youth. 


formation, United Nations, Lake 
Success, N.Y., USA. 

Army. — Chief, Army Pictorial 
Service Division, Office of the 
Chief Signal Officer, U.S. Army, 
Pentagon Building, Washington 25, 
D.C., USA. 

USCB.—U.S. Children’s Bureau, Social 
Security Administration Federal 
Security Agency, Washington 25, 
D.C., USA. 

USOE.—Chief, Visual Education Sec- 
tion, U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D.C., USA. 

VA.—Visual Aids Division, Public Re- 
lations Service, Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, Washington 25, D.C., 
USA. 
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Argentina: 
Editorial Sudamericana S.A., Calle 
Alsina 500, Buenos Aires. 


Australia: 
H. A. Goddard Pty. Ltd., 2550 
George Street, Sydney. 


Belgium: 
Agence et Messageries de la Presse 
S.A., 14-22 rue du Persil, Brussels. 


Bolivia: 
Libreria Cientifica y Literaria, Ave- 
nida 16 de Julio 216, Casilla 972, 
Lo Paz. 


Canada: 
The Ryerson Press, 299 Queen Street 
West, Toronto. 


Chile: 
Edmundo Pizarro, Merced 846, 
Santiago. 


China: 
The Commercial Press Ltd., 21] 
Honan Road, Shanghai. 


Colombia: 

Libreria Latina Ltda., Apartado 
Aereo 4011, Bogota. 

Ecuador: 

Munoz Hermanos y Cia., Nueve de 
Octubre 703, Casilla 10-24, 
Guayaquil. 


Egypt: 
Librairie ‘‘La Renaissance d‘Egypte,”’ 
9 SH. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 


Costa Rica: 
Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, 
San Jose. 


Cube: 
La Casa Belga, Rene de Smedt, 
O'Reilly 455, Havana. 


Czechoslovakia: 
F. Topic, Narodni Trida 9, Prague |. 


Denmark : 
Einar Munksgaard, Norregade 6, 
Copenhagen. 


Dominican Republic: 

Libreria Dominicana, Calle Mercedes 
No. 49, Apartado 656, Ciudad 
Trujillo. 


Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet been 
appointed may be sent to: Sales Section, United Nations Office, Palais des 
Nations, Geneva, Switzerland; or Sales Section, 
Success, New York, U.S.A. 


United Nations Sales Agents 


Ethiopia: 
Agence ethiopienne de Publicite, 
Box 8, Addis Ababa. 


Finland: 
Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, 
Keskuskatu, Helsinki. 


France: 
Editions A. Pedone, 13, rue Soufflot, 
Paris V. 


Greece: 
“‘Eleftheroudokis,’’ Librarie Inter- 
nationale, Place de la Constitution, 
Athens. 


Guatemala: 
Goubaud & Cia Ltda., 5a. Sur No. 6 
y 9a. C.P., Guatemala City. 


Haiti: 

Max Bouchereau, Librairie ‘A la 
Caravelle,’ Boite Postale 111-B, 
Port-au-Prince. 

Iceland: 


Bokaverzlun Sigfusar Eymundsonnar, 
Austurstreti 18, Reykjavik. 


india: 
Oxford Book & Stationery Co., 
Scindia House, New Delhi. 


lran: 
Bongahe Piaderow, 731 Shah Ave- 
nue, Teheran. 


Iraq: 
Mackenzie & Mackenzie, The Book- 
shop, Baghdad. 


Lebanon: 
Librairie universelle, Beirut. 


Luxembourg: 
Librarie J. Schummer, Place 
Guillaume, Luxembourg. 


Netherlands: 
N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange 
Voorhout 9, The Hague. 


New Zealand: 

Gordon & Gotch Ltd., Waring Taylor 
Street, Wellington. 

United Nations Association of New 
Zealand, G.P.O. 1011, Wellington. 
Nicaragua: 

Dr. Ramiro Ramirez V., Agencia de 
Publicaciones, Managua, D.N. 





United Nations, Lake 


Norway: 
Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, Kr. 
Augustgt. 7A, Oslo. 


Peru: 

Libreria Internacional de! Peru, S.A., 
Casilla 1417, Lima. 

Philippines: 

D. P. Perez Co., 132 Riverside, San 
Juan, Rizal. 

Poland: 

Spoldzielna Wydawnicza ‘‘CZYTEL- 
NIK,’’ 38 Poznanska, Warsow. 
Sweden: 

C. E. Fritze’s Kungl, Hofbokhandel 
A-B, Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 
Switzerland: 

Librairie Payot S.A., at Lausanne, 


Geneva, Montreux, Neuchatel, 
Berne, Basel Vevey; and Hans 
Raunhardt, Kirchgasse 17, Zurich 1. 
Syria: 

Librairie universelle, Damascus. 
Turkey: 


Librairie Hachette, 469 Istikla! 
Caddesi, Beyoglu, Istanbul. 


Union of South Africa: 

Central News Agency, Ltd., 
Commissioner & Rissik Streets, 
Johannesburg; also in Cape Town 
and Durban. 

United Kingdom: 

H.M. Stationery Office, P.O. Box 
569, London, S.E. 1 (and at H.M. 
S.0. Shops at London, Belfast, Birm- 
ingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Edinburgh 
and Manchester) . 


United States: 

International Documents Service, 
Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27, New York. 
Uruguay: 

Libreria Internacional S.R.L., Dr. 
Hector D’Elia, Calle Uruguay 1331, 
Montevideo. 


Venezuela: 

Escritorio a Perez Machado Conde 
a Pinango 11, Caracas. 

Yugoslavia: 


Drzavno Preduzec, Jugoslovenska 
Knjiga, Marsala Tita 23-11, 
Belgrade. 
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Introd ucing 


UNITED NATIONS 
STUDY KITS 


These kits contain a careful selection of cur- 
rent United Nations booklets, builetins and 
pamphlets which present a clear and inter- 
esting account of how the United Nations 
and its related agencies came into being, 
how they work and what they are doing. 


Study Kit No. | contains: 


The Charter of the United Nations and the 
Statute of the International Court of Justice. 
“Basic Facts about the United Nations.” 
“The Struggle for Lasting Peace’—The In- 
troduction to the Third Annual Report of 
the Secretary-General to the General As- 
sembly. 

“What it is... What it does . . . How it 
Works . . .” A collection of leaflets on 
the United Nations and the Specialized 
Agencies. 

“What the United Nations is Doing” — A 
selection of handbooks on the work of the 
United Nations in such fields as world 
health, economic development, Non-Self- 
Governing Territories, etc. 

“Questions and Answers on the United 
Nations.” 

“How It All Began”—a brief history of the 
origins of the United Nations. 

“Aims of the United Nations.” 

“Dates to Remember.” 

\ Reading List of other current documents 
and publications of the United Nations. 


Price ..... $1.00 


Obtainable in local currencies frem all sales 
agents for United Nations Publications. 








